a "y ter — , = y « : and hand eroh pl - ay § ; : t's 
Sisko seem amie pak AE ‘oihin exceed the order more than eight years, now, and nobody has mediled with 
Se a og Ree Bey y qenent of in app pet asked himmitit id to .. f a prisoiitr, 
oo , —— eee . ‘inexhanstible resources m ‘were e news of 8 ' 
_ ‘Vou.42. | NEW YORK, JANUARY phy INapoleo ymagnif-| through him. “ 4 
fire os bp — seis, 





bail; the tro n, and the magnifi ; 4 
= = rk of absolute with its ., He answered that the convicts leave all identity outside 
: every wable form, | the. walls. Within, they nameless units, dis hed 
accuracy, t as though dusted every | merely by a number. It is oy A the highest authorities 
5 . i hour." Among other devices, there were orange-trees, | who can identity or communicate individually with any con- 
= * HISTLE. ’ [in fall , Whose Jeaves aud branches were musket-locks, 

‘DS WHI ‘ tigers, &c., and the fruit, nine-pound shot. 4 As I left the gates, my thoughts returned from the pitiable 

: armoury, and, Ou dgpoealing again to the Cours reholatt er | be done to Amdliorate tho moral eondltion of the Imprisone 

: and, on nding to the court, our one e moral condition o mprison 

e °° Sir Ulric a Southern dame has wed ; guide, when the , Captures, shouting, pe remons-} outcasts? Did no man care for their souls? The nfoeee 
Be Womens seepnent snes ae nt Ree be trance, Ni prmre new Tgput. * Here, : " en- seo, the hard diet, the oe gaan Ate reg these 

fe. home aks countered strings of sullen-brewed convicts. ‘Ost of these | though painful, “ t eac 6. en 
' Hither and thither the birds fly home. Seb Libre horrible +i char of hate ore Tancour; some « wholesome es ain a system poy . es the spirit, 
: were rather cheerfal than otherwiseyand gazed at us with extinguishes those last nygers, ih self-respect which 
4 ie wale fe dorker than thick of night; ~® | sort of impudent curiosity. Im general, however, they | sometimes fight so hard for life this itis which is most inimi- 
; il gma tr ete Si teks, seemed oe looking at us at ‘and when moe mee our oh title meet orp, aroun c 3 i war against the very 

r - with an impulse mpassion tou t ats in | object it is eares' of punishment to mote. 

and thither the birds fly home. , very féw returned the salute. ‘Their gnard did not| horrors of Ni Island were themselves the immediate 
treat them harshly; but, as drove after drove passed by weary -otergadee sng fearful to recal. Degrade a man into a 
1. and lame from labot ‘them to rest‘and at fre-| beast, without stupifying his intellect to the beastly level, and 
ig . out on bd pel an Prange ried a singular a many were | Won “4 ag w gg bets a ba gertingree apres as it 
i) to hunt.rode lig! fortL. ; e; but, > ited that a com ct who has es- | seems, by and man— up the relics 0 s juigapeat 
, sever einen, after but a year’s imprisonment, may be re-| to the yaerd pe Migewaign ey of crime. Is not phe p ing 
Three things he left her for good or il]— by the shuffling gait acquired by his shackled leg, it | into theh of the tempter? True, we, in England, have 
A bonny bird that should sing at will, a may easily be believed that a prolonged familiarity with the | been so eager to ameliorate this real “darkness within,” as 
peorud, xX | a ns stiain ay permanently affect the limb. to be betrayed into an opposite danger ; but even this, with 
With carol; sweeter'than silver bell, _ me, he faces of these miserable people were burned to a dark | its acknow inconveniences, was a noble error one 
Day and night in the old castel ; ce bern se tint; most of them were condemned “for life,” | with that w. whilc confessing that a criminal is not . 
; yen none ess than ebay 1 ae years! Who ‘ving of death, ates him. from the pale of humanity, ex- 

cut i 
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- A lithe little to gath ers ; realise it? The heart o opelessly away—the time of } tinguishes his individuality, and, teaching him neither peni- 
And @ crystal dial to ‘We hours. hope, and joy, and profitable labo: 





ik ay 


ome 


D ven from the little span | tence nor resignation, leaves‘him to’ weeping and gnashing of 
ae a. and, in its stead, twenty long years Of scorching sun, of biting | teeth, without one gone of hope. , 
eye. ' wind, of work, and silence, and shame. ~ Now, I could understand why the poor little woman dared 
Lady watch’d Sir Ulric speed . Jt must be owned that the forcats are commodious! lodged. | not relieve her heart-thirst by on lier fallen The 
Away to the chase on his faithful steed. Mp | The dormitories are and high, and vety airy. "There is | remembrance of him, eveh in his days of recklessnés and 
A 7) an pe: psd pldhe foe ar feng of the room, on My sn the oe, — Fed ering than the sight of his sullen apathy 
From morning till night, the firstday long, “& | ™8tandrugare placed. At the foot, an immense iron ‘bar offspring 0 . 
~ She sat and listen’d ee teens bifd’s song, “Se wahe ohed by a tue oot cna’ to which the prinonet’s foot isat-| . . eee A ; 
jy ~: Be~} From hence we went to the bazaar, where many little arti- , cs RIBBONISM. . , 


+ s hair. te bad andj. = | fit Oath and. Structure. 
ae 7 a Via a Y powder-horns, » made by the con- we a z 
: The third day's sun rose up re. Pees for sale, Sn ae Traine’ from two hundred| That +) never once been quite free from secret and 
By the dial she was seated . cimoghel > A cents. Some of the more important objects | lawless societies during, at least, the last hundred and sixty 
‘ ~ | Were exq designed and wrought. The vendors weré years, may be stated without the slightest risk of intelligent 
She-loathed the bird agd the page’s Tacé , all convigts, the secretary who receives the money and tradiction. ; 4 
And counted the shadow’s creeping eis ee und all the business arrangements, was himself'a pri-| It will not ben heré to enter upon an inquiry into 
io soner for life—for m . AD rapeny | thing about this | the gricin of the maniy illegal societies with which she has 
fot, ; man was the grim coxcombry of his dress. He was, of course, sively plagued and terrified. . 
The strange knight drew his bridle-rein ; “tiete ne ona Aaa an prety but pg thr ril 4 ‘eh ye ee? and eikr germ pera d os ws 
, . contrived to bri tin ents within the | s0ci m. time , who appear u- 
Sp bone pndednteeeategla =F gg pee age oe ype ph T eS 
Pi. - uw) gi. @ a width one- and made to fit neatly ‘round the/| tury, «nd ffom a re-com of whose mem 
- Papers ng yk MOL pg ag end oe calf and ankle, and the ted blouse had been metamorphosed | all subsequent associations of the kind ad be said to: derive 
- , into @ handeomre scarlet swallow -talled 2 eer com The | their dipesl bynes patie thes i wk Hay Ung ra 4 
> 4 ring round his ankle was probably as bright as silver, but it | tion, chis undou em an la! 
ns pen ee was skilfully hidden. He bowed with much race, aid ac-| the Warles, though sul) makjects of carious” historiGaY epectla- 
nee companied us politely to the door. Beyond it he dared not andi of course, destitute of practical interest, and need 
« "There the ora grows, and, the fruitful vine go., A ball from one of"those good-natured-looking soldiers be more than enumerated by name. . 
‘And @ Sen myrtle shall be thine.” . would speedily stop him ifhe did. He lifted his — ’ ‘The origin of the “ Whiteboys” sfrom a little more than 
= he ry . fatal of a life-captivity—and retired to his daily avoca- vite years tas) ~~ B. per n of 1775 an - “4 
He has taken her hand and kissed her mouth : ae ls 1 Sle f atUBmen’ Wes passed TUE s supptgssion, entitle 
; small purchases, the convict-mechanics ie Whiteboy Act.” ‘A short. extract from this Act will 
Now Ho! sing Ho)! for the sunny South. showip ited confidence in oer houthty and fillise our witthe to hSste tho’ oaite of the society which it was#framed 


i a ; ¢ hands inute objects, many of were of considera- ut down, The preamble runs thus: 
-He has —y d her Emouth spd-claap ft hee waist: ble valué& ‘One of tbe on stowed Aas ith his iristruments ap Whereas, it has frequently happened, of late years, in dif- 
Now good gray ymake haste, make haste! the manner of carving coconut shalt While doing so, a| ferent parts of this kingdom, that several personscalling them- 
, ‘ _ tiny particle fléw up into my eye, giving me for the moment | selves * Whi » and otpers, as well by nights in the 
2 ? intense pain. The poor man was overwhelmed with despair. | daytime, hav@, in a rioto sordegly, and tumultuous man- 
Sir Ulric back from the chase has come His politeness—his pity—rose up in arms. Was madame | ter, assembiéd ti er, and have abused and injured the per- 
And sounds the horn_at his castel home. much injured? Alas! as vodering exquisite anguish— }sons, habi and properties of many of Majesty’s 
; : RAS was it not truly iInsup ? And all, unhappy one! by loyal and faith Pate have taken and carried away 
Or ever he drew his bridle rein, his mal-address! “ creature !” J have | their horses and arms, and have coffipelled them to surrender 


&, : 
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ni 
He saw the dial split in twain ;  |thought. But my uiinjured eye tetas on the green cap—| up and leave habitations and places of abode ; and have, 
der.” 


| “ Life” —"* Mu: w ts and violence, imposed sundry oaths and solemn 
The bonny bird vas d dead, After all, wore few of the fifty-two who did not ns, contrary to law ; and solicited several of his Ma- 
And the li page hting down his head. ane that mi ly 8 they’ jest: erpahjocts by eit i to join with tna in 
ey : ust asjour citerone Was on the t -} stch mischievous proceédings ; and “have 
The lithe little page hung down his head. rected F attention to, a little od quietly dressed sent threatening and ary letters to severe! Persoys, to 
Wild winds whistle and snow is come, ~ . |was w up and down on the pavement outside the the great terror of his Maj peacable subjects; and have 
# O where, Sir Pageige my ind fled? , t ic, | taken upon to Truct «the rtation of cern, 
” Hither and thither the birds fly home. eeu . ‘The glancéjap ed turn. mel a ange -and destroy the sattie 
7 = d | 
*, WATCHING AT,JHE GATE.» * 
Why was it that, on the 24th of July, ’sixty-two, a luxuri- 
ous einer rooms in the Hétel des An eurs, af Toulon, || ecay ‘ 
seemed to the the most uncomfortable place on earth? the/ featured woman, to what she now ap - t and pursued with 
sofas téo hard, the bed too soft, the carpets-oppressively “ Sheiso aged and altered,” said the’ , “that if she | crimes which were’before amenable only 
, the windows, whether open or closed, eq r. | is waiting for amy in there, he will not reco hergthen | It ovefawed the disaffected 
y could I neither work, nor read, nor write? he comes out, for all her Gonstancy. There are none in un the action of the soci 
my or produce frightful discords, my head ache, my — yous «ny years more of this work will hardly a vk ie ome? But 
thro! ‘ ‘ P r t > ‘ yyism” a 4 
' For this reason. I had passed a long morning in the@ock-| He said this-wwith an awkward attempt to ; but there | hibited a mom only ef reproduction, but of p- 
thant y ptt pra t Losebddind offor hy nar ag aa ae ie nny ay Ponggie- si com cae a = ieee ny 1 
er er to, i wen — on or nmen ; has - | 
southern stim, effort beer sympa e on Any one m pppoe + My 
8, 


and watching, , strings of felon men, ironed, and er, a8 We Gani see that she is dying | nalized by improved orgar lion, and 
k. Th ‘ reflected from " , t th i rees. The immutable hity of ‘the 
at wor’  sun’s rays, every object—pa filling herself certain, abou the one in | sou: am re ty Vera i ico 
vith improved! 


e 


ve- | now is 
ment, water, sand, iron—were almost insupportable, . -, there”. | ’ asia 
“ How fa it is,” observed one of our company, “to was watching the poor little creature, she came | transmitted-to which, wil 
walk thro ra’ © quickly to us, gazed, in her 1 ed ' infernal 
“Try working in it," said another. nef through , then, with a n y 
e formed a § of Afey-two. By. the courtesy Of|to my friend,’ disap i 
at 


F . tna euoriien with & proper pass— Tage aa Ke wily ay, a : 
eae on See Seen are eric 
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Me y 
young men to join the Rib- 
room of some obscure 
the village dema- 
Ribbon “ delegate,” or 
some liberal or oyal 
newspaper, descants upon the injdstice of the Saxon laws, 
and inveighs the tyranny of landlords, selecting some 
common ejectment for non-payment of rent as his 
theme; and vot a dyes it, of his own mere invention, with 
a description of a d ey wo and six or seven helpless 
; children, turned out upon the highway to starve; and, if it be 
> , he is sure to cover the ground with snow. 

. there have been, in times past, some such cases of un- 
doubted. ty (however warranted in the cold eye of the 
as true of Ireland as of any other country where the 
non-payment of rent involves legal forfeiture of tenure. They 
are now, happily few and far between, if not entirely obsolete 
and extinct. But it matters not; justice at the outset and 

mercy at the clos¢,‘are words wn in the Ribbon code. 
Having thus, us it were, bitten sympathy. of the young 
men present in the tap, “the delegate” hands them over to 
. B surveillance of the “ parish-masters”” li 

localities, who take every 

fresh poison into the bite; and at the next monthly meeting 
for she transaction of perhaps some five or six new 
burning with high resolves for the redress of their 
country’s wrongs, and the amelioration of their present 
themselves for admission, with the recommendation of the said 


Fy aie 
y. A hand- 


aia are directed to withdraw*from the , save 
the blind 


the oath is invariably 
a) which he must render to the system he is about to 


a over his eyes, as 
and, la his crossed hands upon a prayer-book 
& book which, at all events, he believes to be such 
after the delegate the following oath, im a loud 


f the mem t their h 
. Uae enh pes aoe 


; > 
In » oy of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 
A. B. do swear in the presence of ran my brotherly 
on the contents of this holy book, the cross of 
Virgin Mary, and by our ‘holy father 
by every means in my power, aid and 
: or any other Catholic power that is endea- 
F ; vouring to free us from the bonds of tyrannical slavery, and 
‘ of unjust laws. That I will be ready at a mo- 
sickness or death alone preventing me, to take 
an Oppressed brother, knowing or, believin, 
d that LT will ber, See murmuring, 
& county delegate, , or body-mas- 
ently abide by any decision of the 
: Riedie crate we 
beppecessary, estruction o! or property, or other 
ment of ge yy against honour, law, and justice. 
Ww er 


AL ee EST 
1“ come een me out of our us 
si . bon eye, into final and fmumodiats . 
‘ spare 
more 


, ee eyed ” N 
, and 


2 
oF 


r 


execution. That I will 
property of the bloody heretics, but 
0 feed upon the tenth part of our la- 
Ns swear that I will never before judge or 
prosecute a brother, knowing him to be such ; and that 
torture, deathyer execution shall éver make me di- 
the slightest atom of the plans and secrets intrusted to 
me, to any magistrate St Cntr Pateee, 208 Withie the pale of 
‘this our us institution, though I were to be Mung in 
in the.sun; and that I will never write or 
parchment, or other substance or 
or token, by which the secrets of 
transpire or become known; that I will 
owledge, any person into this d 
or some worthy Protegtant who is 
to stick to us,and who ay subscribes to the 
e I further swear, that I myself subscribe ten 
ow quartér, if not more, according to my 5 
ws . ttee or others, towards the support of the objects 


'y those 


= 


an. 
* *thing, any word. Totter, 


eee 


agp ig on I farth 
j parish, or body-master, 
f my this oath, in all its parta, 
*. *. Syihoks Say ubeeat reeervihion 
7 
The ief is then from his and the 
nen welco shaken by the hi hafid, by 
called 
q read over to them by the delegate, 
eferred to their respective parish, or “ body: 
instruction therein, until they shall 


7 coat er hema corde will 
Catholic magistrates, 
their cond tm county d elsewh e 
an 
Dowieige” Aaa T take 
, and with a 
© same. So help me 
” brethren in candidate is 
rottine go 
ewe been sworn mn Ge pass-words 
til 
copy of the ath or passwords is ever 
the quarter“when the f ‘oath 
oregoing 
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vary in minor ¢ 
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God save you.—Aviswer. i aiirtens #7: 
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“the board 
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are the link 


pays two 
fier ded 


fact of there 
complaint. 


sued, not in 
a special 


the v 
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its object to 
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THE“ALBION.  _- 


What to do there? A. ct 
This is 
°Q, With what sort of stones?—A. With 


Do know Et 
Bay thet —A. TAG P. (A 


What is’ your motto ?—A. 
Bavard Fitzgerald) ; now it is 
é er 


ve ahy more ?—A. I have. . ' 

Sa: 72 sp C. O. D. and M. D. (Catholic Order’ Di- | ho 
‘ rest.—A. 
And the 


height is that ?—A. 
aan the word ?—A. 


first fingers 
this done, they know that they can trust one another as 


thers. 

Such is literally the oath, and such literally were, and some 

brief) such are, the pass-words by which the fraternity of Ribbon- great 
men are mutually recognised 

Although the oath itself supplies intefn 

Sale sepoation, i & os position, litle superio 
su tion, it 28 & com n, little su 

to that of a hedge-schoolmaster, many, if not 


consists of a “ county 


indicates his — and duties. He attends the meetings of 
o 


Armagh, Liverpool, 
county delegates ‘have been kno 
At these m 
bl ahah for th d 

y com ‘or the quarter, and the “ 
issued to the protease Bee government of the society. 


body-masters. The 
body-masters and the county delegates, and the body-masters 


masters. Through these links all communications are made 
“ officially ;” and no communication, otherwise than through 
— is agp gery with: the county del 

cy, or where a parish-master or -master are un- 
avoidably absent. es 


The-eounty delegate receives half‘a-crown quarterly from 
parish-master, for the “renewals,” that.is, the new pass- 
words, and six — for 

in the county of which he is the head. The few member 


master to form a fund for defraying the e: 

the members of the society at law, and to purchase arms 

fammunition, when required for carrying out bangs remy 4 
It does not appear what securi 

this fund, or any other moneys su 

ing when required, yet, on the other hand, it does not appear 

that there has ever occurred any defalcation. Perha 


The jurisdiction of the parish-master, as the term indicates, 
is limited to the parish to which he is appointed. He has 
command over the several body-masters therein, the number 
of whom varies according 
number of its general members. The number of members in 
each body also varies, never exceeding fifty, however, accord- 

to the same circumstances. , 
may here beremarked, that the term “body,” in this so- 
ciety, is synonymous with the term “lodge” in others. In- 
in some counties the word “Jodge ” is used instead. 

“Body” meetings are held 
master présides, and the members join in conversation and 
discussion upon the subjects of complaints, hardships, and in- 
juries, and upon the conseq 
may be obliged to take,in hand. The body-master “reports 

” to a eaachene who, if — be 
importance to pon, reports to the 
who, if he thinks it necessary, ard 


meeting, at which the twelve “ jurymen” or “ counsel 
men” of the attend. Of these there are fourteen or 
sixteen in every parish, to provide 

sence from sickness or any other cause. 
fore’them, and they decide upon’ the measures to be taken, 
and name the person or persons by whom they are to be car- 
ried out. Those named for the service have no option, 
bound by their oath to obey without remonstrance. 
be one of death against any landlord or other 


or persons to execute the sentence; and the 
” are ae solect. them. This provision’ has for 


bable. The travelling expenses of the executioners are paid 

oper - parish ios Whee 
ese jurymen regulate 

ish, which may at any time arise 


mur to their decision.— To be concluded, next week. 


Of the son of the 
spoke, also Philip, but little is known, save that he was a vi- 
olent/Tory, and 
eA 

@ morose 
thought that people behaved ill to him when they did not in 


et. 





a bad road?—A, Yes, bajuit, will soon be're-| ¢ 
I 
sure 


Goa ls 


?—A. To 


Divine 





+ 
So. P. (Blessed of the P’ ‘ 
Gabdieea-A EY, (Virgin Man) ag 
son are you?—A., Graniawaile’s.. 
height ‘age you?—A. As high as St. Batrick’s 
oo ag hy Eye 
on, i% 
of the right hand A. Gives the 





circles, and under her auspices oung Stanhope soon forgot 
any ge a or scruples a might have brought ro 
wever, 


i ed, but took ano- 
ther form—that of doing by rule, and endeavour- 
ing to acquire the gifts of nature by a course of self-tuition. 
He resolved to bea great statesman and a orator, and 
he got himself up for both parts with such creditable appear- 
ance of success, that not his contemporaries only, but posteri- 
ty have been puzzled to account for his ultimate failure in one 
point, and the small results from his success in theother. His 
rule was to be guarded in everything he said or did, 
with the affectation of easy nonchalance and perfect frankness. 
One of his biographers says truly enough, “he finessed too 
much.” He tookso much pains to do everything in the most 
suitable and unexceptionable manner that rivals oe apa in 

him, and successfully anticipated him with their rough 

and ready stupidity. With a strong desire to please every 
one he met with—high or low—and a just conception of the 
true character of a gentleman in these respects, he had no 
real warmth of heart and no real sincerity of character. 
His virtues were cultivated on such an artificial, principle, 
that even where they were bona fide they produces litte of 
the impression attaching to reality. His eloquence, though 
finished to perfection, was so carefully studied according to 
the best models of the ancients, that admirable and admired 
as it was in the select and a assembly of English 
Peers, it never touched the heart, and laid no solid 
foundation for a great public reputation. On his return to 
England from Paris, on the accession of George L, he was 
elected to the House of Commons, before he had quite com: 
pléted his legal majority, for the Cornish borough of St. Ger- 
mans, under the auspices of his cousin, the first Earl Stan- 
hope.’ Speaking ardently in favour of the impeachment of 
the Duke of Ormonde, he received a hint, couched in compli- 
men terms, from one of the political friends of the latter 
nobleman, that he had better stay, away from Parliament till 
he had attained his legal majority. So he left the House 
without voting, and went to Paris again, where he remained 
till recalled at the instance of his cousin, who had become 
Secretary of State, and was appointed a Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. He returned with his 
character completely formed—a proud, haughty, self-willed 
man, striving always to influence by drawing-room arts, yet 
conscious of the ability to govern, and hungering morbidly 
for large. excitement. He voted with the until the 
ice took place between the King and Prince, when he 
to the latter, and withstood the utmost solicitations 
of the Court to abandon him, in is said, to an 
offer of a dukedom to his father. The (though a Tory, 
if not a Jacohite,) was very angry, it is said, at his son re- 
fusing this offer. The young Lord was sufficiently concili- 





























































first 
of the left 


and bound ther. 
roof of havin 
well acquainted with the springs o 
r 
nestly all, of 
tion, attached to it as 


I shall now speak. Its 
legate,” whose very name 


the secretaries of the 
m. Of the societ 


d ” to report the state of his county—in 
siischithe $a haste. 

i to erica. 
“of the i weet y ions are 
visable, and new pass-Words are invaria- 
is” are 


county del there are parish-masters and 
pome's axel the link between the 


between the eral members and the parish- 


e, except’ in cases 


the admission of every new member 


on the balance of which, 
the delegate’s fee, is retained Uy ee Dbedy- 
0 ! 


there is to the , that 
bed, shall be forthcom- 


the 
being no remedy,may account for there being no 
critical occasions, and was rewarded 4 being ews in 
1723 Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. He declined 
the Order of the Bath as below his dignity. But he neversuey 
ceeded in the popuiar assembly, being affaid of rude ridicule, 
and particularly standing in “awe of one member distin- 
guished in that way. His father’s death in 1726 
in the more my yn sphere of the House of 
the accession of rge II. Chesterfield was not placed in 
any high office, but sent on an embassy # the e. It 
was probably intended thus to shelve him, but'the post ex- 
actly suited his talents, and he added greatly to his repu- 
tation by his management of the mission, While there, in 
1729, he joined in a secret intrigue with Lord Townshend to 
supplant the Duke of Newcastle, and though this failed, and 
Townshend fell from power in consequence, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was so.much impressed with the ability of Chesterfield 
that he endeavoured to gain him by making him High Stew- 


ard and giving him the ; 
ners 1782, with impaired health, and then 


to the size of the parish, and the 


rds. On 


month, where the’body- 


uent amount of “ business” they 


y matter of 
ty delegate, 
“ summonses ” to be is- 


ers . 
writing, but verbally through the body-miasters for| _ He returned home in 


resumed his attendance in ae quarrelling with 
Walpole, voting against him on the Excise Bill, asking his 
three brothers to do the same in the House of Commons, and 
being summarily dismissed from his office of High Steward, 
and violently assailed by the Ministerial papers. Fortwo years 
he played the part of a leader of Opposition, with great zeal, 
even, it is.said, submitting to be bled by a noble amateur 
doctor in order to obtain his-vote. On the fall of the Minister, 
however, Chesterfield was. not included in the new Ministry, 
and continued in opposition, epee very freely, and giving 
strong personal offence to George LI. by am allusion to the 
battle of Dettingen. In 1744, however, Carteret fell, and 
“ the broad-bottom ” party forced their way in, and with them 
Chesterfield. He was, however, at first only restored to his 
early embassy to the Hague with a seat in the Cabinet, the 
King struggling hard but vainly against conceding thé latter, 
or @ giving him a. personal interview on leaving for 
Hague. As it was, when Chesterfield on P mi asked his 
Majesty’s commands, the King replied gruffly, “‘ You have re- 
ceived your instructioas, my Lord!” Towards ‘the end of 
the year of 1745, Chesterfield was transferred at his own re- 
quest, and much to the surprise of his friends, to the Lord- 
Lieutenaney, of Ireland, then looked upon as an easy sinecure, 
the viceroy receiving the money and the Secretary for Ire- 
land doing all the work, and managing Ireland through the 
select “ ” families as they were called, of the Orange 
connection. But Chesterfield had another idea of the office. 
He longed for an arena in which he might act the affable sov- 
and the impartial governor, an@ he had found it. There 

was in him, as in all the class to which the Stanhopes be- 
long, @ faint and intermittent, but still real, sense of social 
justice, and’a covered but immoveable will. He appointed an 
agreeable and unbusiness-like young man as the Secretary, 
and told him ‘he was to take his salary but leave the work to 
the Lord-Lieutenant himself. He threw over the select 
pre A wp and had the audacity to employ a Roman 
as his coachman, ~~ he quiet the Catholic 
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na; but the querulous wh } ; 
anptatig bal pleat tok new is bp gt Austria will never have done juggling. @ cha 
Bide, With her t is always an arriére essen ribs and bursting beams above. _ 
re ate riahce with whatever she avows for the moment to be her un-| It ts intpbestblp € foresee the full consequences of. these 
THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS, cre ec pers ine of oth last, ee whole thing is a prong te bag Smee in ag naval vig and lene g 
The replies of the remaining great the opgss Komen ey 0 er peoples ng ture. 'y must be very material 

ioe for a Panama Congress pach a + liebe this |@8 it may be by the forms of diplomatic Esai any re-ar-| beyond a question, if we only remember that hitherto we 
They are all, in fact, refusals. The Czar.is extremely | rangement, by crowned heads, of the map of Europe means the | have been content to cover with armour only the portion of 
polite, and talks of his lively desire to return to the path of | parcelling out of maine hs as in 1815, by the overpowering | our vessels which is above the water-line, or a few feet under 
“reductions and peace,” but asks the Emperor to define | Will of the strong, regardless of the rights of the weak. We it, in the belief that no shot could take effect lower than “ be- 
clearly the questions which should become su of an un- | are only too that our Government has taken an early de- | tween wind and water.” no doubt, was the case both 
derstanding. The Kaiser acknowledges “ the sincere desire ” cision to have nothing to do with ft. with the old spherical shot and the Armstrong conical shot, 






cf 


Goons it ndlapoussble to be enlightened on esrtaln prelinat 
to be en! on n mi- 
nary points.” The King of Prussia calls the proposal a 
“ noble object,” and will “join with all his heart,” but asks 
for “any overtures the Emperor may think fit to make re- 
specting preliminary views.” The Pope writes an unctuous 
letter promising his moral support, but promising that he does 
not “mean to satisfy certain aspirations of fractions of na- 
tions,” meaning, doubfless, the people of Rome. The 
kings evidently look on the proposal much as. children 
do on a wasp, and have given it thesame quietus—suffocated 
it in treacle.—Spectator, Dec. 12. 





n 
hfe with trembling hand, raises aloft his damaged 
po’ 















In one respect only can it be said that the unanimity of the 
Sove is “ wonderful.” One will enter Congress on con- 
dition that his neighbour does the same, and his neighbour, 
when asked, will do so only on the same condition. They 
are like people invited to a dinner or an evening party ata 
house the lady of which has only a questionable reputation, 
None wish to offend, but each waits till he sees how others 
who are also invited mean to act. Each wishes that some- 
body else should take the first step rather than himself. How 
@ project received in this fashion is likely to end it is not diffi- 
cult to guess—that is, so far as the more important actors are 
concerned. As for the minuter Princes, the Lilliputian poten- 
tates of Germany, the Emperor would perhaps have as many 
as he pleases. They might be glad to visit a city like Paris— 
1 and entertainment found for them ; free access to all 
the theatges, including the Opera and the Frangais, under the 
guidance of Count Bacciochi, and amusements suited to the 
taste of each handsomely provided. To them, indeed, it 
would be a holiday. As matters stand, the universal opin- 
ion is that, to use a familiar phrase, “ Le Congrés est. tombe 
dans Teau.”—Paris letter, Dec. 9. 





with the blundering meanness of some of 
es, is quite inimitable. Heaminer, Dee. 12. 





And, indeed, it may well be doubte 















to the Emperor seems to show that the smart from the more | art of gunnery. 
recent wound is felt the more pervs 4 of the two. So very} It will have been seen that we do not 
many ties, however, bind England to France, the panic’ in | serious difficulty in the way of its 

pe is so great when they are seriously opposed in their} mechanics, and those of other nat 










more comfortable and easy his life is when he is good friends 









tended. 
But there is much more contained in the refusal of England | efficacious than any self-acting to 






“ DELIGHTED. TO COME, IF WE CAN.” 


Since the memorable embrace of Tilsit, the Rulers of 
France and Russia have not had such a fit of brotherly love 
as now is upon them. The Lord of the Cossacks replies to 
the Lord of the Zouaves when he proposes to re-distribute 
countries and peoples anew, with a cautious but courteous 
acceptance. It is, indeed, obviously meant to be. some- 
thing more. The autocrat of the North will not be content 
to play second to the autocrat of the West. He clainis for 
himself the authorship of the ideas by which the Third 
Napoleon says he is inspired, There is a vein of suppire: 
humour in manner of reply. “Dear Brother, how can 
you doubt my desire for peace and progress, and for any- 
thing or everything that may lead thereto? Have I not 
set you and everybody else, during the last six years, the 
example of disarmament? Have I not laid aside the con- 
scription everywhere save in Poland, an exceptional case 
of which we will not speak any more? Till yesterday I 
had not begun again to arm, nor should I then have done so, 
but for the stirring of territorial questions, no matter now by 
whom. Your destiny and minc are identical—to make the 
history of the future and the past correspond. Your uncle 
and my uncle tried some experiments together in that direc- 
tion, but failed, no matterwhy. May their nephews succeed 
better! I am ready; are you? If so, show me your hand, 
and I shall show you mine, in strict confidence of course. 
Meanwhile, let us say at the top of our voice that we con- 
template nothing that shal! not have the assent of the other 
Powers of Europe; and if your minister asks mine at Paris 
what I mean by that, you will find that I don’t: propose to 

ive every peevish or dotard Cabinet a veto on our schemes 

or & new partition of the Cuntinent, but to take the votes of 
all, little and big, and thus obtain a legal sanction before we 
. Let me hear from you further and fully; for there is 
nothing I am net-ready for in concert with you.” > 
» The triumphant typography with which the Russian re- 
sponse appears in the Moniteur proves in what sense it is un- 
derstood at the Tuileries. Bearing date more than three 
weeks ago, it was not permitted to see the light until there 
~ was time for the sapenenenge of full explanations confidenti- 
ally as to what was implied and what not by its guarded 


terms. 
* * Until the actual unlimbering of the guns, everything is 
nowadays done politely, with a certain air of literary relies 
ment and a high-bred contempt for swagger and noise. The 
only fustian permitted to intrude in a modern ukase or de- 
: spatch is that about the welfare of humanity and the interests 
of universal peace. What these fine phrases signify the Poles 
and Mexicans know. 
It is not unamusing to see how the minor royalties of Ger- 
many take the hint, and try to mimic the tone of the greater 
Powers. King Max and King George, and all their serene 
Lownesses “ will be delighted to come it they can.” They 
have not the least idea whether they can or not, that is, 
whether they dare or not; so they think it best to be decided- 
ly civil, and omit the expression of doubt altogether, A Con- 
gress never come off, and if things come to the worst eacli 
would fain have something to plead as reason for being eaten 
last. Stiffnecked old Austria cannot, indeed, bring herselr 
down to this pojnt. She does ngt want to begin a new quar- 
rel, aid therefore tries hard to be friendly. But her sense of 
imminent danger overpowers all other considerations; she 
blurts out her terrors awkwardly, between assurances of un- 
mixed satisfaction, and hysterically gasps forth with a forced 
h— For Rots fabs, what do — mean?” She has al- 
y whispered by telegraph to London one sine 
which Lord John Russell thought it right to Pe fin 
ys a refusal te join; but aa the went 
a, ever dodging ubious, om to put 
mouth of Kaiser Franz, and left to Prince Metternich to 
put as softly as possible to M. Drouyn de Lhuys in conver- 


No question must en any pretence be raised about the Ve- 





refusal is a fresh and a very Conspicuous sign that 
to keep herself,out of Continental politics altogether. | wire as they run 












policy of universal abstention, is virtually lost to the councils 











altered. In theory, scarcely any one would allow that we in- 
tended to pursue this policy of abstention. But it is obvious —_-—— 
that our acts insensibly influence Ourselves, and that if on | ~ 
















wish to exercise the influence of a great fighting nation, ar- 
dently desirous of promoting the best interests of mankind, 
determined to uphold the balance of power and the claims of | make matters more unpleasant. 










if they like. 









tought at Trafalgar and Waterloo, does not mean to fight now. | as Wilson when he went the C 
But if England, availing herself of her insular position, shows - so eh rat 







Continent, the Continental nations will act as if she did not | gineer. 
exist. 1t may be better for England that this should be so. 








blood it costs: but we cannot both have our cake and eat it. 






home, and yet direct the arrangements and control the desti- 









failure may probably do so.—Saturday Review. At any rate, arrangem 







——$ prisoners at one o'clock on last Saturday, 





















indeed much the same effect as double or treble shodding | the. wharf. 








The experiments at Portsmouth were conducted in 
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the rise of the tide. When both gun and target were covered by 
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both ricochetted when they touched the surface of the 
and iled crozier,and makes a great effort to reiterate | water. Mr. Whitworth’s flat-fronted shells and shot certainly 
once more the pretensions of Rome to indefeasible supre-| enter the water, and are effective after passing through it for 
macy over the creeds and councils of Christendom. He af-|some twenty feet, but as their form causes thom speedily to 
fects to hope that at last reparation will be made to the in-|lose velocity, and as, if fired from above the surface, they 
jared, and eet gore to the maligned, and that peace will |must pass obliquely through a considerable distance before 

re-established on the ancient foundation of recognition by | attaining any great depth, they are not likely to prove very 
all, but especially by Catholic States, of the sacred rights of | dangerous at more than a few feet in depth below the water- 
the only true Church. This is somewhat like an offer to|line. But the new submarine firing may obviously becqually 


leave to prepare dishes with such sauce as would prevent | quently the whole hull must be armoured to resist it. What 
half the guests from touching them. There is a holy irony in | thickness of armour may be requisite for this purpose is yet to 
the audacious old man’s offer to pronounce a bogey. § that, | be determined. But any armour, eyen the thinnest, involves 
e lay vt vc addition to the weight of the vessel, and must very 
ously affect. all questions seepecdng their size and form. 
bl build vessel wi eae Which shall 

able to any th stow: capacity, which s 
ee eee be able to bear this additional weight, Certainly, at once, 
The Congress is at an end, but it would be a great mistake | we may consider all ships with mere wooden hulls, like the 
to suppose that Europe is exactly where it would have been | Royal Oak, or those new vessels which Lord Palmerston in- 
if the proposal had never been made. France this year has/ sists on our laying down in order to use up the dockyard 
been twice humiliated—once by Russia and once by England ; | stores of timber, and which Mr. Reed is accordingly now de- 
and the Address which the French Senate proposes to vote | signing, as placed hors de combat by this last novelty in the 


anticipate any 


ractical om. Our 
. ons, are ous enough 
policy, and the Emperor especially knows so well how much | speedily to devise for us self-opening and oalf tidsing subinds 
rine ports, from which a gun may send its contents into its 
with this country, thet we should see little cause toapprekend | opponent’s hull. For harbour defences guns placed perma- 
that the irritation of France would not pass away under the|nently below water in the channel, pointed» upwards in a 
influence of self-interest, @ conviction that England was in| known direction, and fired by a galvanic battery on shore 
some measure right, and a perception that no offence was in-| when the hostile ships are overhead, are an obvious method 
of applying the principle, and probably would*be far more 
m v rpedoes. But even without 
than a mere disinclination to join a particular ety ae Our | any mechanical appliance, is it impossible for sailors'to sling 
ngland is | a heavy gun, ready loaded, overboard, and fire it by a tube or 
00) . ongside the enemy? _Innumerable ques- 
e were enabled to take a much more decisive line this time | tions of this character will rise from: these preliminary Ports- 
than the Continental Powers, because to decide that we would | mouth e ments. But while waiting for their development 
not mix ourselves up with the quarrels of the Continent was | and solution, it cannot at least be denied that the discovery of 
more than a negative act. It had the positive effect of defeat-| means by which the old peril of shot between wind and 
ing the projects of France and of inspiring the nationsof Cen-| water, which has sent so many a gallant vessel to the bottom, 
tral with courage. Bui an occasion may soon arise | js converted into the peril of a yawning chasm made three 
when the consequences of our policy will be not to increase, | fathoms below the surface, and the later application of ‘hori- 
but very much to diminish our influence. If England, by @ | zontal shell firing which has abolished wooden vessels above 
r is directed against the hulls beneath, opens up a new. epoch in 

of Europe, the whole arrangement of European power will be | the science and ar* of naval warfare.—London paper, Dec, 12. 


every occasion we decline the contest, and shrink from every- THE “CHESAPEAKE” AFFAIR. 
thing that may lead to « contest, we shall only by an accident/ The excitement created in the States by this occurrence has 
find the point where inaction will be too oppressive to us to| peen very great. The determination of the American govern- 
endure it. At present, English statesmen wish to secure two | ment to recapture the Chesapeake, and punish the murderers 
objects which in the long run must prove incompatible. They | on board, if taken, is shown by the large number of vessels 
despatched after her—we believe not less than fifteen. 

ew complications appear to be continually arising to 


ublic law. They also wish to abstain from quarreling, tolet| It appears that when the steamer was taken at Mud Cove 

uropean difficulties settle themselves, and to see the oppo-| there were two persons on board of her besides her original 
nents and the adherents of the Treaties of Vienna fight it out | crew—these men, it is said, were hired from this city, and 
were in no way connected with the vessel’s capture. Another 
For the time, England, drawing on the memory of the great | man who had escaped from the steamer when the gunboat 
past, can successfully play this double-part. The Continental | appeared, was found hid away on board the schooner. He 
nations cannot believe that Englend, the centre of the long | was taken, and recognised as one of the guilty parties by the 
opposition to the pretensions of the Bourbons, the nation that | engineer. He passed by the nameof Wade, but gave his name 


aS & passen- 


ger. The three men were confined as prisoners. Wade was 
that she sincerely wishes to keep out of the troubles of the | strongly suspected of being the man who shot the second en- 


In the first report made by the captain of the Dacotah it 
Influence on the continent may not be worth the money and atas ap - hy not perc of the vat ; but on being t. 
ormed of it he made a second report, stating that he ha 
We cannot np cuedizee securely in the cover of our island | three prisoners on board, and pote sey his readiness to sur- 

( nts & render them. The Réporter says, “a formal demand was 
nies of Europe. Victor Emmanuel in his letter ventures to | made for them by the administrator of the government, with 
prophesy that the Congress will make a mark in the progress | the understanding that the American vessels would not be al- 
of mankind. He is evidently wrong there; but although the | lowed to leave the port until the demand was complied with.” 
Congress will certainly not make a landmark in history, its | We are not aware whether this statement is true or otherwise. 
ents were made for delivering up the 


at the Queen’s 


wharf. At the time appointed a boat from one of the Ameri- 

ANOTHER WEAK SPOT. can ships came to the slip with the prisoners. The American 

Some experiments conducted last year by the officers of the | Consul, the Provincial Secretary, and quite a number of other 
Bacellent, at Portsmouth, which have just been published in | persons, were present. When the men landed their fetters 
the Appendix to the Report of the Ordnance Committee, | were removed, and they were formally released. It appears 
open up a new field for speculation. It is well known that if | 8 if there was a preconcerted scheme to effect this man’s es- 
a gun be fired while its muzzle is a few inches under water, it | cape, for a smart boat, with two good oarsmen, were in wait- 
burst, the reason being that the impetus acquired by the |ing. Wade made for the boat, and when he got in it was 
gases is brought to a sud check by the resistance of the | pushed off by some one on the slip. At this moment Police- 
water, and before the water can move away the blow has | man Hutt, having had Wade pointed out to him, was pro- 
burst the piece. But if the gun were wholly submerged this | ceeding towards the boat with a revolver in his hand to pre- 
reason would not hold, for there would then be no sudden | vent the escape of Wade, when he was interfered with by Drs. 
check, and the immobility of the water would be gradually |Almon and Smith. The prisoner thus escaped, amidst the 
overcome while the combustion of the powder proceeds, hav- | shouts ot a number of Southern sympathizers who were on 


4 The proposal has, therefore, often been made that t is rather a serious matter at any time to stand between a 
we Should try the effect of a gun thus fired under water, but it | Police officer and the party he is sent to arrest; but it ap- 
has not till now, so far as we know, been put to decisive — to us particularly so in a case like this, where the act is 
proof. ikely to involve our authorities in so much trouble. 
this manner. A stage was erected in the harbour within the} The whole proceeding was telegraphed to Washington ; 
tide-mark ; on this an Armstrong 110-pounder was mounted, | #2d we doubt not will cause a very unpleasant feeling there. 
ot | loaded, and aimed, at low-water, at atarget also placed within| We + + most deeply the occurrence of yesterday. Every 
man in ey has a right to pe gc his ome gent 
a of 6 the gun was fired by means of | reference to the American war or any other subject ; but 
orn iin ima neg ~% from 20 to 25. feet from | the zeal of a few should so outrun their prudence as to lead 
the muzzle of the One was composed of piles and oak | them to act in a manner likely to involve us in expense and 
thickness 21 inches; another consisted of | trouble is, to say the least, extremely unwise. 





Siiions ‘have boon 
been brought to the knowledge of the Admiralty 


and others who assisted in fitting out the Rappahannock, with 
a knowledge that she was designed for Confederate service. 
Unreasonable croakers may demand that nothing shall hap- 
pen in violation of neutrality; it is not needful to waste time 
in arguing with them. Accidents will happen. Perhaps 
they can satisfactorily account for the fact, that the U. 8. 
gun-boat Kearsage did really and flagrantly ship more than a 
dozen Irishmen, not long since, at Queenstown, who were 
subsequently put ashore in consequence of official remonstran- 
ces. The affair is still said to be under consideration by the 
Police and Customs’ authorities of Cork.—The Rappahannock is 
meanwhile quietly outfitting at Calais, for Southern employ ; 
but Calais being a French, not an English port, the announce- 
apes, owl h competitor. ment is received as though it were matter of course.—The two 
Moe 9 benasee it, famous Mersey “rams” have not, it seems, been purchased by 
of political economy w . the Prussian government.—The Alabama, we regret to say, 
have. accepted.” ‘And. finally on the 81d De- , ‘ 
"| Rockabill, finishing off by passing off H. M.S, Ajaxon Kings again figures in print; not as boldly attacking her enemy’s 
Gaines ef" Asal Slate Los upon any name A pre the public ph net of | men-of-war, but as destroying private property. Two Northern 
‘ ese powerful cutters. homeward-bound East-India traders, with valuable cargoes on 
board, have been burnt, off Java Head, while the avenging 
Tue Inon Resources or ScoTLaND.—The quantity of pig | V@nderdilt has been cruising, off the Cape of Hope. Are the 
eon Ley _ a in Goomens 5 may pe be ae oe | rey pent roy panier agg to blows? If they 
ess 100, ’ verage e Fates treat them very y: \ 
pred Sg ‘hue exbibitieg peg mann ote aumnaig of 90000 Of matters purely domestic there is not much to be written. 
tons, and in the value of £309,500 when with the | Rumours concerning the impaired health of the Duke of New- 
returns of 1862. The stocks of pig iron in Scotland have now | castle, and his consequent withdrawal from the Cabinet, are 
inereased to at least 750,000 tons, which, calculaced at the) sti) in circulation. We trust they may prove unfounded.— 
average poco of this week of 65s. per ton, amounts to £2,437,- Members of Parli : of 
500 sterling. The price has advanced from 50s. 6d. in May | Mem ty) iament continue to render acceunt of their 
last to 65s. 6d. per ton this month, and is now 10s. per ton | stewardship to constituents gathered together to hear them ; 


higher than the average of the. Jagt 15 years. The highly re-| but their more or less eloquent speeches, when Winnowed, 













@vertheless, as a mere question of literary skill and tem- 
, there be no question that Mr. Cobden has been utter- 
worsted, which is the less creditable to his composure, as he 
| a case which would epre, taidteed ihe heart. and nerved 
the pen of any literary er. His foolish boast that the 


now entered his doors was met by Mr. Delane’s | Munerative prices prevailing sinee last August have no doubt exhibit little that is striking. Moreover the near approach of 
uiet remind: had thought f that y stimulated production. In addition to suppl the : S 
pt army any ae ‘of Thucydides, to eG, ‘My | local consumption, and exports. foreign and parle gen da the legislative session deprives these personal expositions of 


hitherto were very large, there have y been about30,000 | nearly all their interest.—Of Mr. Cobden’s pen-passage with 


fone Goncaied in perehonserhaneeny ape ong A gy the 7imes we shall probably find room to say a few words, un- 
ese de continue e a e of about 1; . ‘ _ 
tons daily. The often quoted yA der a separate heading. Mr. Bright, stimulated by his col 


circular of leading iron broker, as follows :—“ And it may | !eague’s zeal in his behalf, has called the Marquis of Harting- 
reasonably be expected that the combined, steady, and well | ton to account for a slight misrepresentation; but this affair 
directed efforts of producers and capitalists will, in the course | ig of even less moment than the other. 

of two years, achieve the grand result of a stock of 1,000,000 


tons”—seems therefore likely to be fully verified. . There are j 
to day 132 furnaces in bl eet ah Gite of 120 far.| TB most threatening of the Continental entanglements re- 


naces in blast last year. The price is now 648. 6d., pon ceives curt attention from the concoctor of Newfoundland te- 
55s. 6d. 12 months ago.— Mining Journal, legrams for the benefit of the Associated Press. He tells us 
._ }ieuly that there is ‘little change in the Schleswig-Holstein af- 
A Severe ComPEeNnDIUM.—The Emperor wishes sometimes 
to get out of Mexico, but he can’t; he as often wishes to con- fir," although it had been announced, several days previous 
quer it, but he can’t; he wishes to deliver Poland, but he | the 22d ult., that within a few hours the Duchy of Holstein 
coer -! foding Peay he wishes ‘fe conptiate Senate ane would be occupied by troops of the Germanic Confederation. 
unite with her e against England, e can't; he} Denmark, it ig thought, will not oppcse this entry, but will be 
is sincerely desirous of getting rid of the burthen of the Ro- oe: . ! 
man occupation, but ha camae he wants, on the other hand, prepared to fight for her rights in Schleswig. Comforting offi- 
to conciliate thé clergy, but he can’t: he wants to bea despot, | Cial words are said to have been spoken to the Danish go- 
and waen re — fe is moc le. cantons © the ne vernment by our own, in reference to ulterior proceedings. 
game, at which he has play ce , he to iberal, regre been 
but he can’t ; he wants to be on friendly terms with European Bow he * ota > i a sie ae a (s 
Powers, but he can’t; he wants to get up political capital by | CO? Vene? tor determining y this vexed question, in place 
putting himself forward as the champion of democracy, but | of being bidden to undertake a huge and unmanageable task! 
he can’t. How have all his projects ended and his ly| For the general Congress, of which so much has been heard 
bought glory? At home in moral and financial weakness, and | of jate in anticipation, may now be considered a phantom of 
= — ar, the past, notwithstanding any effort of the Emperor Napoleon 
Tue Case or Captain Stonz.—A communication has been | to compass it on a minor scale, by the aid of such Kinglets and 
sean in TAvecpool Bom 00 Roses “ se onmwer to} small States ashe can command or draw to his side. The 
e memorial presented in favour of a withdrawal of the sen- ilure 
tence which had been pronounced in the case of Capt. Stone, “ides” is a fail how and’ wherefore '‘mey be profitably 
of the accident to the Royal Mail steamer Africa. The Board and burial. Yet, because the imperial schemer may well be 
refuses to withdraw the sentence, and gives reason for doing 80. | mortified at thus finding himself belittled in the eyes of Eu- 
SSS | rope, we do not deem it probable that, in order to cover his 


Drep.—On Sunday, Dec. 27, after a protracted illness, Mr. : ‘ ; ; 
Jomn Coox, aged oa years, one of the See P ies of theSt. George's annoyance, hé will plot to bring about the alternative which 


Society of New Yo he threatened in the event of his project being declined. A 
-__— . Congress—or War; thus was it sententiously set down in the 
hl aks ALBIOW programme. The former could not be, with any hope of a 
good issue; the latter, we think, will not be, for mani- 
fold yeasons that need not be inflicted on the rea- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1864. der. Very modern experience has proved great wars to be so 
costly and so inimical to the general welfare, that we believe 
The Old World. Europe may often approach the verge of one, and recoil be- 
By sundry arrivals at this port, and bythe Telegraph work- | fore blows are struck. 

ing from St. John’s, N. F., European news to the 22nd ult.| If the story told by the Paris correspondent of the London 
has been received. In the budget there are some few Anglo- | Times be true, a new and curious turn in the Franco-Mexican 
American items, not devoid of interest. Two or three of enterprise will presently be apparent. The story runs, that the 
them show how sedulously the British government endeavours | Archduke Maximilian still makes the recognition of his intend- 
to maintain its neutrality amid the outcries of both belli- | eg Empire, by the United States, a sine gud non, ere he commits 
gerents, and despite their alternate complaints of injuries or | himself to trans-Atlantic fortunes. Furthermore, the Tuileries 
insult. Thus the Gazette publishes certain instructions from having sounded the White House at Washington as to its 
the Foreign Office, that enjoin fresh and somewhat strin-| views, it was declared that “the American Republic would 
gent regulations in regard to foreign men-of-war frequenting | never tolerate, much less recognise, a Monarchy established 
the ports of the Bahama Islands. There is no doubt that} a¢ its very doors.” That the Archduke may hesitate is pos- 
these are aimed at the U. 8. West India squadron ; and hence | sipje; it is by no means probable that Mr. Seward has ven- 

@ small clamour here, partly serious and partly sarcastic. | tured avowedly to cross the path of Napoleon IIL. 
But the affair may be very easily and very satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Moved by the impulses of patriotism or the glitter} Compelled again—in consequence of yesterday’s holiday— 
ot possible prize-money, the Federal gun-boats had come to /| to anticipate by twenty-four hours, our usual time for going to 
exercise an authority and maintain a vexatious superintendence | press, the above summary was penned before the delivery of 
in British waters, altogether beyond the rights of a belligerent. | the Persia’s mail, which brought Liverpool letters and papers 
Hence unceasing squabbles, and increasing international bitter- | of the 19th ult. Yet, on receipt of them, we find not much to 
ness. It was well to diminish the frequency of these occasions | be added.—Great weight is attached to the re-election of an 
of strife and offence ; and it is to this end, no Jess than by way | Opposition candidate in Paris; very little to the anti-British 


oithamore unwarily replies that he gave it up when it 
began to. him as the negotiator of the treaty of com- 
merce France, In other words, Mr. Cobden’s estimate of 
accurately with its estimate of him, which will 

pony Pome he ies Fer wat ada 

good ometer, iterary judgment 

Aun this duel we form this conception from the 

act. that, with the exception of the Daily News, and a very 
l respectable rity, the newspapers, both metro- 

~“ country, have been engaged during tbe whole 

week in violently wagging their to the Times, and the 
pme Suitably acknowledging the compliment.—Spectator, 


Way Newrovunpianp 1s Isonatep.—It can hardly have 
failed to strike the reader of this work, when he recalls his 
own memories of the seenes and events which have been re- 
garded as of chief interest in the world, how isolated has been 
the position of Newfoundland in the midst of growing com- 
munities of men, isolated not only in respect to foreign states 
and peoples, but as a member of the great British family. 
More than one reason may be adduced to account for this. It 
has arisen partly from the fact that the country did not present 
to settlers those attractions in the qualities of the soil and 
climate, which invited them in the regions further west. The 
fact of its being exposed to the ice and storms issuing from the 
northern seas, acted as a detriment to those who, in changing 
i" their location, sought as far as they could to surround them- 
Bee selves with those features in external scenery which they 
might invest with the cherished associations of home. But 
there were other reasons of a more special character why 
Newfoundland was separated from the field of knowledge 
and of in mted to the English public in the contem- 
plation of British Ameriea. The Government looked on it as 
@ country whose peculiar external advantages fitted it to be 
cultivated as a national estate, to be farmed for the public 
use. Its fisheries, so abundant as to afford a compensation for 
the hardships attendant on toilsome labours amidst the fogs 
and tempests of these seas, tended to form a race of men to 
whom the rough work and dangers of the deep were part of a 
familiar, undreaded experience, and who, therefore, in times 
of war might be relied on as the best and stoutest material for 
manning the wooden walls of Old England. There was also 
one class of Englishmen, the merchants of the western coun- 
ties, who were earnest in encouraging this idea of the country. 
They knew its value: it formed a rich field, the principal 
share of the harvest of which fell to themselves, and they 
were content that the Government should obtain whatever 
advantage might be gleaned from the developed muscles and 

nerves of the sehouting reapers. And socoloniza- 
tion was discouraged. The land, it was said, was not fit for it, 
nor could it be permitted without in serious injury on 
the king’s service.—Pedley’s History of Newfoundland. 


A Wintry Samre-Matou.—On Tuesday, at ten A. M., 
the following large Revenue cutters started Ki wn, 
viz. :—Royal Charlotte, 129 tons; Stag, rey Pee a ‘anny, 
141 tons. The course, as prescribed by the 8 bene. 
sioners of the Admiralty, is from Kingstown round the flag- 
ship at Queenstown, and back to H. M. 8. Ajax in Kingstown 

. The Royal Charlotte is a new vessel, built by 
White, of Cowes, in succession to the Stag, and the Fanny 
was formerly the Port Admiral’s a7 at Portsmouth. On 
the starting gun being fired from H. M. 8. Ajax, these fine 
vessels slipped their moorings, and proceeded out of the har- 
bour in fine ve real wapey. Rene little 19 Salling the 
Wrong way, and su uen| away her main hal- 
yard balt The Royal Reoror aon the ‘fires ey of the har- 

ur, and stood outside the Muglins, the Fanny and Stag go- 
through Dalkey Sound, keeping close together, and ob- 
















































































on. by taking the short .cut 
ine Bay the Revenue vessels 
feli in with the new pilot cutters, also trying rate of sailing, 
under the of the Captain Su tendent of Pilots, 
in the new Alert. The pilot cutters ran to leeward to 









































- | of affording protection to British subjects, that the new limi-| tirade of the well-known Marquis de Boisey in the French. 
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Senate.—Admiral Sir H. W. =. dead.—Lieut.- 

General the Duke of Wellington has retired from the Army. 


The Civil War; the Lull Prolonged. Lf 

Not since the inauguration of hostilities on a grand scale 
between the Confederacy and the United States has a week 
passed so entirely devoid, as the last has been, of’ military 
movements commensurate in importance with the armies 
afield, and the vastly extended sphere of operations. We might 
eke out our space by citing a few trivial items, but we prefer 
to leave the record blank, adding one fact that is morestrange 
than the almost universal calm. We mean the apathy, with 
which the ever-shiftfhg popular mind accommodates itself to 
a period of inactivity. _Holiday-making or money-making or 
President-making seems to engross every thought ; there be no 
cries, for the moment, of “On to Richmond!” or “on” any- 
where. 

The principal exception, yet known, to the apparent. ad- 

journment of fighting, in order that the festive season might be 
enjoyed, was in the case of Charleston, which city was severely 
shelled by General Gilmore on Christmas Day, causing the 
destruction of a dozen buildings and a very limited list of 
casualties. Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet, however, has not pro- 
‘fited by the removal of the storm-swept obstructions. That 
it will do so, some day, is of course announced ; and the in- 
credulous are warned that serious affairs are coming off anon. 
Possibly so ; but the reader cannot fail to smile at the manner 
in which certain correspondents back up their predictions. 
Here is one of the prophets, for instance, who thus writes to a 
Boston journal, on the 23d ult., from on board gne of the be- 
sieging ships: “ To prove that this is no idle statement, I am 
willing to wager one hundred dollars, with any Northern grum- 
bler, that, if everything works according to the plans laid out, 
Charleston will be occupied by the Union forces in sixty days 
from date.” The writer of this prophecy surely forgets what 
virtue there is in an “if,” though one would have thought a 
war-correspondent, in these days, could scarcely néed to be 
reminded of it. 

The real novelty of the week is the lugubrious tone of the 
Richmond newspapers, and the stringency of the measures 
adopted or discussed by the Confederate Congress, toward 
satisfying the Southern need for recruits, and an improved 
circulating medium. The recent bola and successful raid of 
the U. 8. General Averill upon Salem in Virginia, has caused 
nosmali amount of irritation.—A late speech by Mr. Brown, 
Senator from Mississippi, was nut only remarkable for the 
rigour of his propositions; but also for the directness -with 
which he declared that the cause of the Confederacy was lost, 
unless they, or some such were brought into play. The system 
of substitutes isto be abolished altogether. Those who were 
in the Army must remain in it, while those who paid to put 
them there must alsoshoulder the musket. An indiscriminate 
levy of men and youths capable of bearing arms, without dis- 
tinction of age, is also among the desperate changes ‘under 
consideration. 
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The Affair of the “Chesapeake-” 
Halifax papers have been received sipce our last, and con- 
tain full and but slightly varied accounts of the singular trans- 


actions witnessed at that po; One of these unts we 
transfer to our columns above, and commend if even in its 
brevity, as a sketch of most singular preceedings, in whigh 


the breaches of international law and custom’en the one side 
are no less conspicuous, than the breaches of iaternational 
comity on the other—The Colonial papers, we are glad to 
perceive, lament the occurrence; but we are at a loss to ac- 
count for the lack of promptitude in measures for the arrest 
of the individual Wade, charged with committing murder 
when the vessel was originally seized, under circumstances 
that wear a strong semblance of piracy. On the other hand, 
it is reported that two others of the gang have been arrested 
by the authorities of St. John, N. B. 

A temperate discussion of this rescue, the work of a mo- 
ment, is once again recommended. If, however, there beany 
American readers who are especially irate at the event, and 
are-inclined to convert it into a huge international offence, we 
pray them to turn back a few pages in their own history. 
Not very many years have elapsed since, in this city, a gen- 
tleman, who was and is a distinguished Member of the Bar 
and a leader in political life, publicly advised a mob to rescue 
from the hands of the authorities a prisoner held by them, and 
about to be delivered up under the Extradition Treaty with 
Great Britain. 





Mr. Cobden and the “ Times.” 

The Albion of to-day would be filled from end to end, to the 
exClusion of all other matter, if we imitated our home and our 
local contemporaries in dealing with the four Cs in extenso— 
the Crawley Court Martial, the Congress, the “ Chesapeake,” 
and the Cobden battle with the Editor of the Times. When 
the Telegraph flashed along the wires, last week, confused 
tidings of the last-named, we declined to attach any weight to 
it. Nor can we see that it possesses much, after reading no 
slight amount of smart writing bestowed upon it by the re- 
spective combatants and by endless commentators. The sub- 
ject indeed of our system of land tenure, tending to the accu- 
mulation of large estates in few hands, whence the strife 

iginated, is of supreme importance; and Mr. Cobden might 
well have addressed himself to it with the practical earnest- 
ness, that he brought to bear upon the Corn Laws. But gen- 
eral abuse of the 7imes, and discussions on the advantages or 
otherwise of an anonymons press, are far too stale for our 
taste. Mr. Cobden may have had good ground for com- 
plaint; but he bungled egregiously in the utterance of it. 
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THE ALBION. 
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; both he and the ‘Fimee are institutions, that will sur 
vive tndér many bard kooks ee 


An Old. Journal in New Hands. 

Change comes to all, and to newspapers also, themesives 
mirrors ican _Commercial Advertiser of this city, 
which en upon the seventieth year of its exis- 
tence as one of the most respectable of American newspapers, 
passes from its hale Autumn at once into a new and promi- 
sing Spring. The Messrs. Hall, by whom through three gen- 
erations the journal has been ably and successfully conducted, 
give place to new proprietors, who present themselves to the 
public as the Commercial Advertiser Association. Mr. Charles 
Moran, formerly President of the Erie Railroad Company, 
and Mr. Hurlbut, a well-known journalist of this city, are un- 
derstood to be largely interested in thenew organization ; and 
the prospectus of the Association promises a vigorous develop- 
ment in the journal of all the interests which strictly fall 
within the scope ot its title. 

The new conductors propese, we see, to try the startling 
experiment of telling the truth about passing events, and of 
treating public affairs from the point of view cf permanent 
laws, and sound principle, independently of local interests 
and partizan passions. We trust that they may prove them- 
selves tenaces propositi: and with the assurance of real and 
deserved success if they will but be so, we bid a kind adieu 
with the old year to the Commercial Advertiser of the past, and 
a cordial God-speed with the new year to the Gommercial Ad- 
vertiser of the future. 


A New German-American Paper. 

There are many signs of the increasing strength of foreign 
nationalities in these United States. The Republic absorbs 
persons, but not characteristics. In this city, the German 
element is, like the Irish, very potent. As a consequence, 
German institutions meet us at every turn. There are seve- 
ral papers, for instance, published in that language; while, 
within the week past, a new one, called the “ German-Ameri- 
can,” has been started here. It is printed in English, and is 
intended mainly to represent the views of naturalized Ger- 
mans. This purpose is a worthy and an importaut one, in 9 
political not less than a social sense. Hence we call attention 
to the new enterprize. The first number seems to have been 
hurriedly prepared, but it contains matter of interes} and im- 
portance to those whom it addresses, and it indicates ability 
in the editorial department. 


PAusic. 


Max Maretzek’s brief interlude, as it may be termed, between 
two seasons was brought to a close very brilliantly, on Wednes- 
day evening, when “ Faust” was presented to a house no less 
crowded than fashionable, Admirable as have been several per- 
formances of this exquisite Opera, it has never been better pro- 
duced. As the singers become habituated to their parts, they 
seem to be fitted therewith to a charm, nor do they lose herein 
that distinguishing and meritorious characteristic of the troupe,the 
wil] and the ability to play up to each other.—Miss Kellogg added, 
if that were possible, to the laurels showered upon her already as 
Margaret, with which part she is now thoroughly identified. Nor— 
though it is a tremendous step from her early innocence and 
subsequent sorrow to the triumphant malignancy of Me- 
phistopheles—would it be honest to omit a similar tribute 
to the admirably sustained diablerie of Biachi. And fur- 
ther still, it would be no less unfair to refrain from compliment- 
ing Mazzoleni on his Faust, Bellini on his willingness to take the 
slight réle of Valentine and on the prominence he gave it, and 
Mile. Sulzer on the neatness and spirit with which she personified 
Siebel. 

The company, in fact, leaves so favourable an impression, that 
we are sure they rill be gladly welcomed back again in Feb- 
ruary. ' 


; -«- Hrama. 


On the threshhold of the New Year, gentle reader, I greet you 
with kindest wishes; and I am very glad and grateful in the pri- 
vilege of doing so. I hope that our acquaintance and our gossip 
together about Plays and Players, have been mutually pleasant ; 
and no effort shall be wanting on my part to keep them so in fu- 
ture. Do you answer me with a smile ?—Be it so, then. Let us 
clasp hands, and go forward into the unknown time.» 

My pen has rested for a while, and it starts off a little fri- 
gidly now. That is natural ; for I have been in what Mr. Poe calls 
“the realms of the Boreal Pole”—a region wherein, on going to 
bed, the stateliest of hnman creatures gladly gives precedence to 
the warming-pan, and wherein the nocturnal consumption of 
whiskey-punch is no less a duty than a pleasure. I will add that 
I deferred to the warming pan, and succumbed to duty in reference 
to the punch. HenceI amextant, in this milder clime, and am able 
to renew to local theatres the assurance of my distinguished con- 
sideration. 

There are many scenes and seasons in life whereupon it is a 
luxury to look back with the consciousness of having said nothing 
I enjoy that luxury in glancing over the theatrical record of the 
last two weeks. I don’t know why I should—butI do. That re- 
cord, indeed, is almost devoid of novelty, and one might well be 
glad at having escaped the necessity of treating stalethemes. But 
the respective débuts of Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Jennings, at Wal- 
lack’s, and Mr. J. K. Mortimer, at the Olympic, must be regarded 
as noteworthy events; and perhaps I am glad not to have men- 
tioned them before, because I have the pleasure of doing so now. 

Mrs. Wilkins arrives here from the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 
don. She made her first appearance at Wallack’s, as the Widow 
Grén, in “‘ The Love Chase.” It was not my good fortune to wit- 
ness the performance; but I have since scen Mrs. Wilkins in the 
part of Mrs. Coddle, in “ Married Life,” and I am sure that she is 
an excellent actress. This is evident in her perfect tery of 
dramatic situations, in her ease, in her artistic and rable | Her 
management of voles and. face, in her telling by-play, and in her 
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propriety of costume. There is a certain indescribable maturity 
in her acting, very grateful to that taste which is impatient of 
crude art.. She omits no details, but works up her scenes with 
strength, nature, and finish. I am happy in welcoming Mrs. 

Wilkins to a stage which she becomes—and that is high praise. 
Hereafter, doubtless, opportunity will be given of seeing her in 
more exacting parts. But [ doubt not she will prove equal to 
them, I shall also hope for an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Jen- 
nings in a better part than that of Mrs [ynx. She is certainly 
pleasing in this character, and acts with an easy grace that be- 
speaks talent and culture.— It scarcely need be added that ‘“ Mar- 

ried Life” is presented, at Wallack’s, in a thoroughly artistic 
manner. All the parts are played in a style worthy of the heartiest 
praise. Mr. Young’ repeats his former triumph, in Henry Dove. 
Mr Holland’s Disma? will become historic for its excellence, 

There is no occasion to vary this kindness of tone, in passing 
on to the début of Mr. Mortimer, at the Olympic. He is an actor 
of decided talent, and of experience, and his advent strengthens 
Mrs. Wood’s company. Hitherto, I believe, he has restricted his 
efforts te provincial theatres ; and there still clings to him some- 
thing of the stilted artificiality of those uncouth and barbaric 
nurseries of dramatic art, But he manifests intellect, sensibility, 
and taste; and his acting is emphasized, as to its effect, by his 
personal advantages of good figure and sympathetic voice. He 
made his debut as Maurice Warner, in “‘Camilla’s Husband.” The 
part is not one that calls for the exercise of much talent ; but Mr. 
Mortimer personated a broken-down man of genius, subsequently 
restored to position and happiness, with considerable naturalness, 
wealth of sentiment, and thorough “feeling of his business,”’ I 
charactérize Maurice Warner as ‘‘a man of genius,”’ not because 
he eithersays or does anything that indicates the divine quality, 
but out of deference to the hypothesis on which he is introduced 
‘into the play. “As to this latter, it is, I think, very respectable and 
effective trash. The age, however, which hails Miss Patti as the 
great popular singer, Miss Bateman as the great popular actress, 
Miss Braddon as the great popular novelist, and ‘“‘ Our American 
Cousin”’ as the great popular drama, should assuredly drop its in- 
expensive. laurel crown upon the brows of the author of ‘Ca- 
milla’s Husband.” This play embodies a romantic story, in 
which the main incidents smack of nonsense. A young English 
lady was enjoined, “‘ by her father’s will,’ to marry, on attaining 
her majority, or else to release a portion Of her estates. to a rela- 
tive. This relative proposed matrimony. She declined; and, 
presently, to settle matters on a permanent basis, she married a 
strolling artist, having first made him agree to receiye a sum of 
money, and to leave her forever, immediately after the Completion 
ofthe ceremony. So said, so done. The artist departed—in a 
state of sentiment and of beer. Twelve months afterwards he op- 
portunely turned up, and saved his wife from being drowned in 
Lake Windermere. But the lady still repulsed his approach in 
the character of husband, and he once more retired. All this 
while, the angry and jealous relative was searching for him, in: 
tending to destroy him, and then to marry the widow, They 
eventually met, after the former had become famous in art; and 
the relative insulted Camilla’s husband. This, in obedience to 
Camilla’s injunctions, the latter was obliged to bear. At last, 
however, Camilla removed her mandate of patience, and bade 
Mauri¢e to fight the persecutor. It ig needless to add that this 
offensive person was absolutely discomfited, and that Maurice and 
Camilla became as happy as mated doves. 

That is what the play gives us to know, in five acts, the third 
of which contains a very pretty scene, and the fourth of which is 
enlivened by strong and startling dramatic effect. The piece is put 
upon the stage with picturesque scenery, such as it is a luxn- 
ty to behold. The Ruins of the Priory constitute an especially 
delightful picture. The acting, in all, the parts, is evenly good. 
Mrs., Wood plays Lady Camilla, aud, in the course of her 
graceful performance, sings, very sweetly, the song of “Shells of 
Ocean.’ There is a trifling underplot in the play, introducing a 
good comic part for Mr. Davidge, who, as Dogbrier, a Gypsy 
Tinker, says all the good things that are said during the evening. 
I think that “‘ Camilla’s Husband’’ will have a brief run, and that 
Mrs. Wood will then revert to such programmes as that of last 
week, wherein “Easy Shaving,” “ Mischief Making, and “My 
Preserver,” constituted an admirable entertainment, most appro- 
priate to the season, and to her theatre. 

Did I mention that Mr. J. H. Selwyn is now Stage Manager at 
the Olympic? It shouldbe noted ; and also that he fills the posi- 
tion in a competent manner. This theatre has become one 
of the pleasantest haunts in town, and its prosperity deserves to be 
fostered. 

The “ Ticket-of- Leave-Man” still teaches his lesson of Christian 
Charity, at the “Winter Garden; while, at Niblo’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney Williams continue to illustrate threadbare phases ot im- 
possible Irish and Yankee life. 

It may be noticed, as an interesting item, that Mr. Edwin Booth 
commenced an engagement, at the Brocklyn Academy of Music, 
last evening, appearing as Hamlet. The company supporting 
him includes Mr. and Mrs. Conway, and Mr. John Dyott. 

Another interesting item is the following, which I clip from a 
local German paper: 

‘“* Mme. Methua Scheller will make her first appearance on the 
English stage, in Madame Birch-Pfeiffer’s pastoral drama, ‘‘Lorlie,’> 
at the Winter Garden, on the 11th of this month. New scenery 
has been expressly painted for this piece, and the debutante will 
be supported be an excellent cast. Madame Scheller has shown 
herself such an admirable actress on the German stage, that we 
safely predict for her a splendid career on the American.” 

Good Bye!—for a little while. If aught theatrical has been 
neglected, it shall receive attention by and by. I have tried to be 
arene and just, during the year that is past, and 

Much as I was in Sixty-Three, 
I shall be in Sixty-Four. 
MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Farncies. 


We still occasionally hear of “The Ghost,” in theatrical 
news. There is one just now at the Hamilton Theatre, in 
Canada. Miss Placide is playing there, assisted by Mrs. Win- 
ter, of this city, who, though a beginner, has made an excel- 
ne Majesty has by her acting in farce as well as drama.——_——. 








resented a silyer epergne, inscribed “ From 
the Quest to Me C. A; Saunders, on occasion of his retiring 
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pen in violation of neutrality; it is not needful to waste time 
in arguing with them. Accidents will happen. Perhaps 
they can satisfactorily account for the fact, that the U. 8. e 4 
gun-boat Kearsage did really and flagrantly ship more than a ( 
dozen Irishmen, not long since, at Queenstown, who were 
subsequently put ashore in consequence of official remonstran- 
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the sree Sues her lan, Sp ces. The affair is still said to be under consideration by the 
Tuskar Rock not far distant, and a whole gal of wind - | Police and Customs’ authorities of Cork.—The Rappahannock is 
ing. The Fanny then bore down on the , and both 
ran back town Harbour, which they ed safely 


but Calais being a French, not an English port, the announce- 
ment is received as though it were matter of course.—The two 
famous Mersey “rams” have not, it seems, been purchased by 
the Prussian government.—The Alabama, we regret to say, | 
again figures in print; not as boldly attacking her enemy’s | 
men-of-war, but as destroying private property. Two Northern | 
homeward-bound East-India traders, with valuable cargoes on 
board, have been burnt, off Java Head, while the avenging 
Vanderbilt has been cruising, off the Cape of Hope. Are the 
rival commanders truly anxious to come to blows? If they 
be, the Fates treat them very hardly. \ 
Of matters purely domestic there is not much to be written. 
Rumours concerning the impaired health of the Duke of New- 
castle, and his consequent withdrawal from the Cabinet, are 
still in circulation. We trust they may prove unfounded.— 
Members of Parliament continue to render account of their 
stewardship to constituents gathered together to hear them ; 
but their more or less eloquent speeches, when Winnowed, 
exhibit little that is striking. Moreover the near approach of 
the legislative session deprives these personal expositions of 
nearly all their interest.—Of Mr. Cobden’s pen-passage with 
the Z7imes we shall probably find room to say a few words, un- 
der & separate heading. Mr. Bright, stimulated by his col- 
league’s zeal in his behalf, has called the Marquis of Harting- 
ton to account for a slight misrepresentation; but this affair 
is of even less moment than the other. 


; 
‘ 
meanwhile quietly outfitting at Calais, for Southern employ ; 
‘ 
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trial will be 

altered, and that instead of proceeding to Cork will sail 

Steet gown end of the. Kish ok oak from tenes to 

. | Rockab nishing o passing 0! axon Kings 

town Harbour. This will fixe the public an oppo of 

seeing the match between these powerful cutters.—Sau: 8 
News Letter, Dec. 10. 


Tue Inon Resources or ScoTLaND.—The quantity of pig 
iron A ecg ~ this year in Scotland may be set down at not 
less 1,150,000 tons, which, valued at the average price of 
the year, of 55s. per ton, represents a total value of £3,162,500 
pred thus exhibiting an increase in the quantity of 70,000 
tons, and in the value of £309,500 when com) with the 
returns of 1862. The stocks of pigiron in and have now 
evertheless, inereased to , least bine sp ae. wees solenines <5 ee 
, there uestio . Cobden been . | average price of this week o per ton, amounts . 
: dine pono pv ay ae Oe his een ee 500 serilog. The price has advanced from 50s. 6d. in May 
a case which would have rejoiced\the heart. and nerved | /ast to 65s. 6d. per ton this month, and is now 10s. per ton 
pen of any literary er. His foolish boast that the | higher than the average of the lagt 15 years. The highly re- 
now entered his doors was met by Mr. Delane’s | ™unerative prices prevailing sinee-last August have no doubt 
quiet reminde he had once thought a copy of that y stimulated production. In addition to supplying the 
“ worth the works of Thucydides,” to which Mr. | !0cal consumption, and exports foreign and coastwise, w 
Raiden re unwarily replies that he gave it up when it | hitherto were very large, there have y been about30,000 
began to. éhim as the negotiator of treaty of com- | tons deposited in warehouse-keepers’ stores, and at present 
merce Franee, In other words, Mr. Cobden’s estimate of | these deposits continue to be made at the rate of about 1,000 
a accurately with its estimate of him, which will | ‘0m daily. The often quoted paragraph from the last annual 
to infer that he thinks it the first function of the | circular of « leading iron broker, as follows :—‘ And it ma) 
om good Cobdenometer. Of the literary judgment | Teasonably be enpornes that the combined, steady, and w 
On. this duel we form this conception from the | directed efforts of producers and capitalists wae the course 
with the exce: p Ji of the Daily News, and a very of two years, achieve the grand result of a stock of 1,000,000 
respectable a tro- | tons” —seems therefore likely to be fully verified. .There are} pie most threatening of the Continental entanglements re- 
country, have been engaged during tbe whole | ‘© day 132 furnaces in blast, against ghee) ag ¢ pr fN, dland 
Seok in tly w , their to the Times, and the | 2aces in blast last year. The price is now 6d., against | Ceives curt attention from the concoctor of Newfoundland te- 
suitably acknowledging the compliment.—Apectator, | 558. 6d. 12 months ago.—Mining Journal. legrams for the benefit of the Associated Press. He tells us 
‘ ¢ ; ly that there is “little change in the Schleswig-Holstein af- 
fair;’ although it had been announced, several days previous 
ta,the 22d ult., that within a few hours the Duchy of Holstein 
would be occupied by troops of the Germanic Confederation. 
Denmark, it ig thought, will not oppcse this entry, but will be 
prepared to fight for her rights in Schleswig. (‘omforting offi- 
cial words are said to have been spoken to the Danish go- 
vernment by our own, in reference to ulterior proceedings. 
How much it is to be regretted that a Congress has not been 
convened for determining finally this vexed question, in place 
of being bidden to undertake a huge and unmanageable task! 
For the general Congress, of which so much has been heard 
of late in anticipation, may now be considered a phantom of 
the past, notwithstanding any effort of the Emperor Napoleon 7 
to compass it on a minor scale, by the aid of such Kinglets and 4 
small States ashe can command or draw to his side. The 
“idea” is a failure—how and wherefore may be profitably 
studied in a few extracts elsewhere, that descant upon its birth 
and burial. Yét, because the imperial schemer may well be 
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eats gs eal it . «* SEvERE (Gosprampaun.— The Empetor wishes 2 sometimes 
War Newrounpianp 1s Iso.atep.—It can hardly have | ' set out of Mexico, but he can’t; he as often wishes to con- 
failed to strike the reader of this work, when he r his | Wer it, but he can’t; he wishes to deliver Poland, but he 
own memories of the seenes and events which have been re- | ©&2't; on finding which he wishes to conciliate Russia and 
garded as of chief interest in the world, how isolated has been | Uite with her in the East against England, but he can’t; he 
the position of Newfoundland in the midst of growing com- /'8 sincerely desirous of getting rid of the burthen of the Ro- 
munities of men, isolated not only in respect to foreign states | ™&2 occupation, but be can’t; he wants, on the other hand, 
and peoples, but as a member of the great British family. |‘ conciliate the clergy, but he can’t: he wants to bea despot, 
More than one reason may be adduced to account for this. It | #24 when he finds it is impossible to continue the autocratic 
has arisen partly from the fact that the country did not present | $*me, at which he has played since 1852, he tries to be liberal, 
to settlers those attractions in the qualities of the soil and | Ut he can’t; he wants to be on friendly terms with European 
climate, which invited them in the regions further west. The | Powers, but he can’t; he wants to get up political capital by 
fact of its being exposed to the ice regi storms issuing from the | Putting himself forward as the champion of a. but 
northern seas, acted as a detriment to those who, in changing | 4¢ can't. How have all his projects ended and his ly 
their location, sought as far as they could to surround them- | 0°ught glory? At home in moral and financial weakness, and 
ao selves with those features in siernal gocnery, which they | *>road in isolation.— French paper. 
roped gph og oan of @ more special “ieeaee 7 THE Case oF Caprarx Stoxz.—A communication has been 
Newfoundland was separated from the field of knowledge | "ceived in Liverpool from the Board of Trade, in answer to 
and of in’ nted to the English public in the contem- | ‘4¢ memorial presented in favour of a withdrawal of the sen- 
plation of Britich Ameriea, ‘The Goverhment looked on it as Srna rin cne aren, peemonneed ia p-cesy sf Capt, Chant, 
@ country whose peculiar external advantages fitted it to be | W}08e certificate was suspended for six months in consequence 
pa umes A as a national estate,to be farmed for the public of the accident to the Royal Mail steamer Africa, The Board 
use. Its fisheries, so abundant as to afford a compensation for | fuses to withdraw the sentence, and gives reason for doing 80. | mortified at thus finding himself belittled in the eyes of Eu- 
= vote a Oy ene pe eaten sey —- — the fogs op EA SI Se ee > rope, we do not deem it probable that, in order to cover his 
on pests seas, SER & FRCS: GF -wRER p.—On Sunday, Dec. 27, after a protracted illness, Mr. | synoyance, hé will plot to bring about the alternative which 
whom the rough work and dangers of the deep were of a| Joun Coox, aged 54 years, one of the Secretaries of the St. George’s ore. nd 
familiar, waarendod Zitatanee oad who, ceawiore. ore Society of New York. Gee atc "6°*| he threatened in the event of his project being declined. A 
of war might be relied on as the best and stoutest material for Congress—or War; thus was it sententiously set down in the 
mean ig the wooden walls of Old England. There was also programme. The former could not be, with any hope of a 


one of lishmen, the merchants of the western coun- . > 5 
ties, who . ne in encouraging this idea of the country. Wier ALBIOW good issue; the latter, we think, will not be, for mani- ; 


They knew its value: it formed a rich field, the princi fold yeasons that need not be inflicted on the rea- 
share of the harvest of which fell to themetives, ond er NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1864. | der. Very modern experience has proved great wars to be so 
were 


content that the Government should obtain whatever costly and so inimical to the general welfare, that we believe 

advan ht be gleaned from the devel y * : 

tage mig ne lak ing sn tor pe — and The Old World. Europe may often approach the verge of one, and recoil be- 
t . fore blows are struck. 


tion was discouraged. The land, it was said, was not fit for it,|_ By sundry arrivals at this port, and bythe Telegraph work- 

nor could it be permitted without in serious injury on | ing from St. John’s, N. F., European news to the 22nd ult.| Ifthe story told by the Paris correspondent of the London 

the king’s service,—Pedley’s History of Newfoundland. has been received. In the budget there are some few Anglo- | Times be true, a new and curious turn in the Franco-Mexican 
A Wurrry Samio-Matou.—On Tuesday, at ten A. M,, American items, not devoid of interest. Two or three of enterprise will presently be apparent. The story runs, that the 

the following large Revenue cutters started trom Kingstown, | them show how sedulously the British government endeavours | Archduke Maximilian still makes the recognition of his intend- 
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viz. :—Royal Charlotte, 129 tons; Stag, “mg Fone my ‘anny,|to maintain its neutrality amid the outcries of both belli- ed Empire, by the United States, a sine gud non, ere he commits 
141 tons. The as ibed by the 8 Somers: 1] 
ofthe Admiralty, P scsi y m4 I the flag: gerents, and despite their alternate complaints of injuries or | himself to trans-Atlantic fortunes. Furthermore, the Tuileries 


eo eaees mittee ep ae und the fsg-| insult. ‘Thus the Gazette publishes certain instructions from 
ship at Q The Royal Charlotte is a Ba vessel, built , the Foreign Office, that enjoin fresh and somewhat strin- 
White, of Cowes, in succession to the Lt, tees the Fanny | gent regulations in regard to foreign men-of-war frequenting 


was formerly the Port Admiral’s yacht at Portsmouth. On| the ports of the Bahama Islands. There is no doubt that 
the startin D fired from H. M. 8. Ajax, these fine ; 
pede slipped emp nears ond procendel Jaa of the har. | wese are aimed at the U. 8. West India squadron ; and hence 


bour in fine style, the Fanny losing a little by canting the|* ®mall clamour here, partly serious and partly sarcastic. 


having sounded the White House at Washington as to its 
views, it was declared that “the American Republic would 
never tolerate, much less recognise, a Monarchy established 
at its very doors.” That the Archduke may hesitate is pos- 
sible; it is by no means probable that Mr. Seward has ven- 
tured avowedly to cross the path of Napoleon III. 













wrong wey and subsequently by away her main hal-} But the affair may be very easily and very satisfactorily ex- 
t. The Royal Charter was Sint out of the har- tter| Com: — f yesterd: — 
— ide the Muglins, the Fanny and Stag go- plained. Moved by the impulses of patriotism or the gli pelled again—in consequence of yesterday’s holiday 


to anticipate by twenty-four hours, our usual time for going to 

the above summary was penned before the delivery of 
the Persia’s mail, which brought Liverpool letters and papers 
of the 19th ult. Yet, on receipt of them, we find not much to 


outside 

through Dalkey Sound, kee cl | ot possible prize-money, the Federal gun-boats had come to 
a more Goribast paaton by ptt grey ort boa exercise an authority and maintain a vexatious superintendence 
the narrows. In Killine Bay the Revenue vessels | in British waters, altogether beyond the rights of a belligerent. 
beg ze the new ap arn als trying vate, of naleg: Hence unceasing squabbles, oak scondeuchennaanantnane 
ree rte pilot ean Superintendent of Pilots, nese 14 was well to diminish the frequency of these occasions | be added.—Great weight is attached to the reelection of an 

Keep out of the way. of the snaioh, Teenie: hag. then of strife and offence ; and it is to this end, no Jess than by way | Opposition candidate in Paris; very little to the anti-British 
Joined in the cace with the latier, the whole forming a beauti- | of affording to British subjects, ‘that the new limi-|tirade of the well-known Marquis de Boisey in the French. 
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Senate.—Admiral Sir H. W. Bruce, K.C.B., is dead.—Lieut.- 
General the Duke of Wellington has retired from the Army. 


a 
The Civil War; the Lall Prolonged. 

Not since the inauguration of hostilities on a grand scale 
between the Confederacy and the United States has ‘a week 
passed so entirely devoid, as the last has been, of’ militaty 
movements commensurate in importance with the armies 
afield, and the vastly extended sphere of operations. We might 
eke out our space by citing a few trivial items, but we prefer 
to leave the record blank, adding one fact that is more'strange 
than the almost universal calm. We mean the apathy, with 
which the ever-shiftfhg popular mind accommodates itself to 
a period of inactivity. Holiday-making or money- or 
President-making seems to engross every thought ; there be no 
cries, for the moment, of “On to Richmond !” or “on” any- 
where, 

The principal exception, yet known, to the apparent. ad- 
journment of fighting, in order that the festive season might be 
enjoyed, was in the case of Charleston, which city was severely 
shelled by General Gilmore on Christmas Day, causing the 
destruction of a dozen buildings and a very limited list of 
casualties. Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet, however, has not pro- 
fited by the removal of the storm-swept obstructions. That 
it will do so, some day, is of course announced ; and the in- 
credulous are warned that serious affairs are coming off anon. 
Possibly so ; but the reader cannot fail to smile at the manner 
in which certain correspondents back up their predictions. 
Here is one of the prophets, for instance, who thus writes to a 
Boston journal, on the 23d ult., from on board gne of the be- 
sieging ships: “'To prove that this is no idle statement, I am 

willing to wager one hundred dollars, with any Northern grum- 

bler, that, if everything works according to the plans laid out, 
Charleston wili be occupied by the Union forces in sixty days 
from date.” The writer of this prophecy surely forgets what 
virtue there is in an “if,” though one would have thought a 
war-correspondent, in these days, could scarcely néed to be 
reminded of it. 

The real novelty of the week is the lugubrious tone of the 
‘Richmond newspapers, and the stringency of the measures 
adopted or discussed by the Confederate Congress, toward 
satisfying the Southern need for recruits, and an improved 
circulating medium, The recent bola and successful raid of 
the U. 8. General Averill upon Salem in Virginia, has caused 
nosmall amount of irritation —A late speech by Mr. Brown, 
Senator from Mississippi, was nut only remarkable for the 
rigour of his propositions; but also for the directness with 
which he declared that the cause of the Confederacy was lost, 
unless they, or some such were brought into play. The system 
of substitutes is to be abolished altogether. Those who were 
in the Army must remain in it, while those who paid .to-:put 
them there must also shoulder the musket. An indiscriminate 
levy of men and youths capable of bearing arms, without-dis- 
tinction of age, is also among the desperate changes ‘under 
consideration. 
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The Affair of the “Chesapeake.” 
Halifax papers have been received sipce our last, and con- 
tain full and but slightly varied accounts of the singular trans- 


actions witnessed at that pop. One of these unts we 
transfer to our columns above, and commend iff even in its 
brevity, as a sketch of most singular preceedings, in whigh 


the breaches of international law and custom’on the one side 
are no less conspicuous, than the breaches of iaternational 
comity on the other.—The Colonial papers, we are glad to 
perceive, lament the occurrence; but we are at a loss to ac- 
count for the lack of promptitude in measures for the arrest 
of the individual Wade, charged with committing murder 
when the vessel was originally seized, under circumstances 
that wear a strong semblance of piracy. On the other hand, 
it is reported that two others of the gang have been arrested 
by the authorities of St. John, N. B. 

A temperate discussion of this rescue, the work of a mo- 
ment, is once again recommended. If, however, there beany 
American readers who are especially irate at the event, and 
are-inclined to convert it into a huge international offence, we 
pray them to turn back a few pages in their own history. 
Not very many years have elapsed since, in this city, a gen- 
tleman, who was and is a distinguished Member of the Bar 
and a leader in political life, publicly advised a mob to rescue 
from the hands of the authorities a prisoner held by them, and 
about to be delivered up under the Extradition Treaty with 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Cobden and the “ Times.” 

The Albion of to-day would be filled from end to end, to the 
ex¢lusion of all other matter, if we imitated our home and our 
local contemporaries in dealing with the four Cs in extenso— 
the Crawley Court Martial, the Congress, the “‘ Chesapeake,” 
and the Cobden battle with the Editor of the Times. When 
the Telegraph flashed along the wires, last week, confused 
tidings of the last-named, we declined to attach any weight to 
it. Nor can we see that it possesses much, after reading no 
slight amount of smart writing bestowed upon it by the re- 
spective combatants and by endless commentators. The sub- 
ject indeed of our system of land tenure, tending to the accu- 
mulation of large estates in few hands, whence the strife 

ated, is of supreme importance; and Mr. Cobden might 
well have addressed himself to it with the practical earnest- 
ness, that he brought to bear upon the Corn Laws. But gen- 
eral abuse of the 7imes, and discussions on the advantages or 
otherwise of an anonymons press, are far too stale for our 
taste. Mr. Cobden may have had good ground for com- 
plaint; but he bungled egregiously in the utterance of it, 
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An Old Journal in New Hands. 

Change comes to all, and to newspapers also, themselves 
mirrors of ch _ The Commercial Advertiser of this city, 
which upon the seventieth year of its exis- 
tence as one of the most respectable of American newspapers, 
passes from its hale Autumn at once into a new and promi- 
sing Spring. The Messrs. Hall, by whom through three gen- 
erations the journal has been ably and successfully conducted, 
give place to new proprietors, who present themselves to the 
public as the Commercial Advertiser Association. Mr. Charles 
Moran, formerly President of the Erie Railroad Company, 
and Mr. Hurlbut, a well-known journalist of this city, are un- 
derstood to be largely interested in thenew organization ; and 
the prospectus of the Association promises a vigorous develop- 
ment in the journal of all the interests which strictly fall 
within the scope of its title. 

The new conductors propese, we see, to try the startling 
experiment of telling the truth about passing evemis, and of 
treating public affairs from the point of view cf permanent 
laws, and sound principle, independently of local interests 
and partizan passions. We trust that they may prove them- 
selves tenaces propositi: and with the assurance of real and 
deserved success if they will but be so, we bid a kind adieu 
with the old year to the Commercial Advertiser of the past, and 
a cordial God-speed with the new year to the Gommercial Ad- 
vertiser of the future. - 


A New German-American Paper. 

There are many signs of the increasing strength of foreign 
nationalities in these United States. The Republic absorbs 
persons, but not characteristics. In this city, the German 
element is, like the Irish, very potent. As a consequence, 
German institutions meet us at every turn. There are seve- 
ral papers, for instance, published in that language; while, 
within the week past, a new one, called the “ German-Ameri- 
can,” has been started here. _ It is printed in English, and is 
intended mainly to represent the views of naturalized Ger- 
mans. This purpose is a worthy and an importaut one, in g 
political not less than a social sense. Hence we call sttention 
to the new enterprize. The first number seems to have been 
hurriedly prepared, but it contains matter of interes} and im- 
portance to those whom it addresses, and it indicates ability 
in the editorial department. , ’ 


PAusic. 


Max Maretzek’s brief interlude, as it may be termed, between 
two seasons was brought to a close very brilliantly, on Wednes- 
day evening, when “Faust” was presented to a house no less 
crowded than fashionable. Admirable as have been several per- 
formances of this exquisite Opera, it has never been better pro- 
duced. As the singers become habituated to their parts, they 
seem to be fitted therewith to a charm, nor do they lose herein 
that distinguishing and meritorious characteristic of the troupe,the 
wil] and the ability to play up to each other.—Miss Kellogg added, 
if that were possible, to the laurels showered upon her already as 
Margaret, with which part she is now thoroughly identified. Nor— 
though it is a tremendous step from her early innocence and 
subsequent sorrow to the triumphant malignancy of Me- 
phistopheles—would it be honest to omit a similar tribute 
to the admirably sustained diablerie of Biachi. And fur- 
ther still, it would be no less unfair to refrain from compliment- 
ing Mazzoleni on his Faust, Bellini on his willingness to take the 
slight réle of Valentine and on the prominence he gave it, and 
Mile. Sulzer on the neatness and spirit with which she personified 
Siebel. 

The company, in fact, leaves so favourable an impression, that 
we are sure they grill be gladly welcomed back again in Feb- 
ruary. ’ 


: Drama. 


On the threshhold of the New Year, gentle reader, I greet you 
with kindest wishes; and I am very glad and grateful in the pri- 
vilege of doing so. I hope that our acquaintance and our gossip 
together about Plays and Players, have been mutually pleasant ; 
and no effort shall be wanting on my part to keep them so in fu- 
ture. Do you answer me with a smile ?—Be it so, then. Let us 
clasp hands, and go forward into the unknown time.» 

My pen has rested for a while, and it starts off a little fri- 
gidly now. That is natural ; for I have been in what Mr. Poe calls 
“the realms of the Boreal Pole”—a region wherein, on going to 
bed, the stateliest of human creatures gladly gives precedence to 
the warming-pan, and wherein the nocturnal consumption of 
whiskey-punch is no less a duty than a pleasure. I will add that 
I deferred to the warming pan, and succumbed to duty in reference 
to the punch. HenceI amextant, in this milder clime, and am able 
to renew to local theatres the assurance of my distinguished con- 
sideration. 

There are many scenes and seasons in life whereupon it is a 
luxury to look back with the consciousness of having said nothing 
I enjoy that luxury in glancing over the theatrical record of the 
last two weeks. I don’t know why I should—butIdo. That re- 
cord, indeed, is almost devoid of novelty, and one might well be 
glad at having escaped the necessity of treating stale themes. But 
the respective débuts of Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Jennings, at Wal- 
lack’s, and Mr. J. K. Mortimer, at the Olympic, must be regarded 
as noteworthy events; and perhaps I am glad not to have men- 
tioned them before, because I have the pleasure of doing so now. 

Mrs. Wilkins arrives here from the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 
don. She made her first appearance at Wallack’s, as the Widow 
Grén, in “ The Love Chase.” It was not my good fortune to wit- 
ness the performance; but I have since seen Mrs. Wilkins in the 
part of Mrs. Coddle, in “ Married Life,” and I am sure that she is 
an excellent actress. This is evident in her perfect mastery of 
dramatic situations, in her ease, in her artistic and rable 
management of voice and. face, in her telling by-play, and in her 
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Hereafter, doubtless, opportunity will be given of seeing her in 
more exacting parts. But [ doubt not she will prove equal to 
them, I shall also hope for an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Jen- 
nings in a better part than that of Mrs Iynx. She is certainly 
pleasing in this character, and acts with an easy grace that be- 
speaks talent and culture.— It scarcely need be added that ‘“ Mar- 
ried Life” is presented, at Wallack’s, in a thoroughly artistic 
manner. All the parts are played in a style worthy of the heartiest 
praise. Mr. Young repeats his former triump), in Henry Dove. 
Mr Holland’s Disma? will become historic for its excellence, 

There is no occasion to vary this kindness of tone, in passing 
on to the début of Mr. Mortimer, at the Olympic. He is an actor 
of decided talent, and of experience, and his advent strengthens 
Mrs. Wood’s company. Hitherto, I believe, he has restricted bis 
efforts te provincial theatres ; and there still clings to him some- 
thing of the stilted artificiality of those uncouth and barbaric 
nurseries of dramatic art, But he manifests intellect, sensibility, 
and taste; and his acting is emphasized, as to its effect, by his 
personal advantages of good figure and sympathetic voice. He 
made his debut as Maurice Warner, in “ Camilla’s Husband.” The 
part is not one that calls for the exercise of much talent ; but Mr. 
Mortimer personated a broken-down man of genius, subsequently 
restored to position and happiness, with considerable naturalness, 
wealth of sentiment, and thorough “feeling of his business,’”’ I 
charactérize Maurice Warner as ‘‘a man of genius,” not because 
he either\says or does anything that indicates the divine quality, 
but out o erence to the hypothesis on which he is introduced 
‘into the play. “As to this latter, it is, I think, very respectable and 
effective trash. The age, however, which hails Miss Patti as the 
great popular singer, Miss Bateman as the great popular actress, 
Miss Braddon as the great popular novelist, and “ Our American 
Cousin”’ as the great popular drama, should assuredly drop its in- 
expensive laurel crown upon the brows of the author of ‘‘Ca- 
milla’s Husband.” This play embodies a romantic story, in 
which the main incidents smack of nonsense. A young English 
lady was enjoined, ‘‘ by her father’s will,’’ to marry, on attaining 
her majority, or else to release a portion Of her estates. to a rela- 
tive. This relative proposed matrimony. She declined; and, 
presently, to settle matters on a permanent basis, she married a 
strolling artist, having first made him agree to receiye a sum of 
money, and to leave herforever, immediately after the Completion 
ofthe ceremony. So said, so done. The artist departed—in a 
state of sentiment and of beer. Twelve months afterwards he op- 
portunely turned up, and saved his wife from being drowned in 
Lake Windermere. But the lady still repulsed his approach in 
the character of husband, and he once more retired. All this 
while, the angry and jealous relative was searching for him, in- 
tending to destroy him, and then to marry the widow. They 
eventually met, after the former had become famous in art; and 
the relative insulted Camilla’s husband. This, in obedience to 
Camilla’s injunctions, the latter was obliged to bear. At last, 
however, Camilla removed her mandate of patience, and bade 
Mauriee to fight the persecutor. It ig needless to add that this 
offensive person was absolutely discomfited, and that Mauriceand 
Camilla became as happy as mated doves. 

That is what the play gives us to know, in five acts, the third 
of which contains:a very pretty scene, and the fourth of which is 
enlivened by strong and startling dramatic effect. The piece is put 
upon the stage with picturesque scenery, such as it is a luxu- 
ty to behold. The Ruins of the Priory constitute an eepecially 
delightful picture. The acting, in all. the parts, is evenly good. 
Mrs. Wood plays Lady Camilla, aud, in the course of her 
graceful performance, sings, very sweetly, the song of “Shells of 
Ocean.”’ There is a trifling underplot in the play, introducing a 
good comic part for Mr. Davidge, who, as Dogbrier, a Gypsy 
Tinker, says all the good things that are said during the evening. 
I think that “‘ Camilla’s Husband”’ will have a brief run, and that 
Mrs. Wood will then revert to such programmes as that of last 
week, wherein ‘“‘Easy Shaving,” “‘ Mischief Making, and “‘My 
Preserver,” constituted an admirable entertainment, most appro- 
priate to the season, and to her theatre. 

Did I mention that Mr. J. H. Selwyn is now Stage Manager at 
the Olympic? It should be noted ; and also that he fills the posi- 
tion in a competent manner. This theatre has become one 
of the pleasantest haunts in town, and its prosperity deserves to be 
fostered. 

The “ Ticket-of-Leave-Man” still teaches his lesson of Christian 
Charity, at the Winter Garden; while, at Niblo’s, Mr. and Mis. 
Barney Williams continue to illustrate threadbare phases ot im- 
possible Irish and Yankee life. 

It may be noticed, as an interesting item, that Mr. Edwin Booth 
commenced an engagement, at the Brocklyn Academy of Music, 
last evening, appearing as Hamlet. The company supporting 
him includes Mr, and Mrs. Conway, and Mr. John Dyott. 

Another interesting item is the following, which I clip from a 
local German paper: - 

“Mme. Methua Scheller will make her first appearance on the 
English stage, in Madame Birch-Pfeiffer’s pastoral drama, ‘‘Lorlie,’> 
at the Winter Garden, on the llth of this month. New scenery 
has been expressly painted for this piece, and the debutante will 
be supported be an excellent cast. Madame Scheller has shown 
herself such an admirable actress on the German stage, that we 
safely predict for her a splendid career on the American.” 

Good Bye!—for a little while. If aught theatrical has been 
neglected, it shall receive attention by and by. I have tried to be 
careful and just, during the year that is past, and 

: Much as I was in Sixty-Three, 

I shall be in Sixty-Four. 
MERCUTIO. 


Hacts and Fancies. 


We still occasionally hear of “ The Ghost,” in theatrical 
news. ‘There is one just now at the Hamilton Theatre, in 
Canada. Miss Placide is playing there, assisted by Mrs. Win- 
ter, of this city, who, though a beginner, has made an excel- 
lent impression by her acting in farce as well as drama.———— 
Her Majes pergne, inscribed “ From 





has presented a silver e 
the Queen,” to Mr, C, A’ Saunders, on occasion of his retiring 
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ion” appear to 
utter upon their 
frolicking are rife ; 

but no one is proud of it, while American soil is soaked with 
blood, and the future is all gloom and uncertainty. It is 
reported that the ship-channels of the river Hooshily, leading 
to Calcutta, are fast choking up, and that access to this, the 











only port of , is seriously threatened. Bold and skil- 
ful and Costly engineering may, however, avert the catastrophe. 
Her Majesty has commissioned Mr. Perry, the wood- 


carver, whose elegant bust of 8 has been much 

commended, to execute for her another bust of the Poet, from 

@ piece of Herne’s Oak.——————A_ committee has been ap- 

peut to carry out the suggestion for foun a University 

Wales. Mr. Williams, M. P., has given £1 

ir William (says the 

Dublin Heening Mail) at length sot fixed upon the title 
en - 

and Dollardstown, in the county of Meath. 











charge.————Letters 
Imeoting of Daimios is wea decided by 65 againat 47 
o m 0s it was deci 
mat ig there was no ground for declarin 
foreigners. This news is considered favourable ————' 
Earl of Wesmoreland, who was very ill at Compiégn 
eg diy ffom the attack. 

b! 


tives find work.———_——-The 
fitted with double propellers, is said to have made the 
from Liverpool to uda in twelve da: 

ing to the census of 1851, there were 1 
“ authors, editors, and writers” in England and Wales. T 
census returns for 1861 reveal but a very 


, an iro: 
ve 


writers.” ‘Punch’s \eadin 
12th ult. was entitl 
r of the French is 





“ Unavoi 


exclaims, with reference to one in her hand: “ The B 
come, dear!” The 
2 “Then, of course, we must give up the 
Sir W. 

death was 
prompt was Sir John Lawrence’s departure. 
An attempt is to be made to dispose of the Great 
lottery. No single lucky num 
it is proposed to have in all 200 
to . The scheme, however, 
resenge | 
shares w 
—s to take them, which we doubt. 
Miss Victoire Balfe, whose 

was declared null, isto be m: 
months, to a Spanish dee of great wealth, the Duc de Frior. 
whom she met at Madrid ————-Q. What 
the last language spoken on earth—A. The 





d uate as shall com 
Camden’s medal is “ Italia Rediviva.” 
are in Latin Hexameters. 
week that ended on the 12th ult., 62 wrecks were reported 
— a total for the year, so far, of- 2,319. 








tlement 
to work 
most 

selected 


, Ap. Cuyuni river; and a company is just startin, 
gold mines, which appear to be the richest an 
of access in the world.” A number of deer, 








jin aid of 


n Athlumney, of 


The of Greece has. addressed a letter of tulation 
to his on his accession to the throne of Denmark, and 
must have felt great cation in commencing it, “ Monsieur 
moa Frére.” t is said that Thomas Hughes, author of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” reported the late prize fight for 
the on . We have too high an opinion of Mr. 
H to believe so scandalous a 


g war against 
The 

e, Te- 

The first sod of the 
at Oldham has been cut by the Mayor. A desi- 
rable improvement is to be effected, while unemployed opera- 
n screw eseamer, 


male and 109 female 
he 
slight increase— 
namely, 1528 male and 145 female “authors, editors, and 
political caricature for the 
ly Postponed.” The Em- 
geated at one side of a table, and the 

‘air Eugénie at the other. The latter, who is openin pe 
m’t 
rejoinder of his Majesty is, not unnatu- 





Dennison, Governor of Madras, proceeded to Calcutta 
to sfsume the chief command, so soon as Lord Elgin’s 
known. His rule “would be brief, so 


Eastern by 
ber is to draw the elephant, as 
— ranging from £20,000 
f adopted, would have to be 
carried out at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, though the 
all be held in England—if any one can be found 
It is said that 
with Sir John Crampton 
ed, at the expiration of six 


re 


The Duke a apa yon a ma of Cambridge or eal 
gives annually a gold m or the encouragement 

poetry. The prize will be given this year to such resident un- 
the best poem on the discovery 
of the source of the Nile. The subject for the Marquis of 
The exercises for this 
At Liverpool, during the | 90th 





A letter 
erara, Nov. 6, says: “ The Eldorado of Sir Walter 
Raleigh appears to be at last discovered close to the penal set- 


















there was no op ae a com 
effect of these + ma { may, however, be added (says the 
Army and Navy Gazette) that the effect of the shell’s pareng 
was terrific, and shook the target nearly to pieces. The ini! 
pmcer of the 600-pounder projectiies was 1,150 feet per 
secon 


Tae U. 8S. War-Sar “ Dictator.”—This iron-plated 
screw-ram was, at the third attempt, successfully launched 
from Delamater’s at the foot of Thirteenth Street, on Sa- 
turday last; and the press, which has been very hard of late 
spon. Capt. Ericsson the supposed failure of the 

onitors, has broken out again in universal declaration that 
the world has never seen, &c., &c. Possibly this Dictator may 
merit all the srumpeting, for there is no denying her extremely 
formidable qualifications. The chief of these we abridge from 
the long published accounts. She is 314 feet long. She is 
coated with 6 one inch iron plates, then with oak timber 3 feet 
thick, and again with a lining of 4} inch iron bars. She is to 
have one revolving turret, 27 feet in diameter, protected by 18 
inch metal, and fitted for two enormous She has a ram, 
of course. There will be no masts. High speed is expec 


during a desperate action foug' 
passage from North America, under the command of his father, 
the late Capt. John Ayscough, who lost a leg on the occasion. 
He entered the navy in 1787. From 1822 until 1825 he super- 
intended the ordinary at He and was afterwards for 
some years Commissioner of the Jamaica and Bermuda Dock 
Yards. He attained flag rank, 1841; he became Vice Admi- 


ral, 1849; and Admiral, 1855. 
aged and pular 
the 10th alt.. being in his 


Mr. Justice WIGHTMAN.— 

Judge died suddenly on Thursday, 

80th year. He was at York prisoners at the Yorkshire 
winter gaol delivery, and on Wednesday was in his usual 
health, and tried a long post-office rob case, The 

rose about six o’clock, when his lordship manifested no si 

of fatigue, although his labours during the day had-been of an 
arduous character. Next morning at 7, his valet found him 
labouring under a fit of apoplexy; and he died in a few hours. 
Mr. Justice Wightman was of Scottish origin, being descended 
from a family of the name long settled in the country of Dum- 
fries. He, however, had an English ing, educated at 
Oxford. He was in 1821 called to the bar at ’3 inn, and 
about ten years later appointed a commissioner for inquiring 
into the practice and proceedings of the superior courts of com- 
monlaw. In 1883he was nominated a commissioner for 4. ea 
ing the criminal law ; and in 1841, while Lord Melbourne’s Gov- 
nerment was still in exis' he became one of the judges 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, then presided over by Lord Den- 


ted 
from her screw. Her deck lies very little above the* water, 
thus affording a small markfor shot. It is, however, permis- 
sible to ask whether her sea-worthiness in a gale of wind may 
not be affected by this peculiarity. 


Reimer rv Szason.—The Spanish war steamer General 
Alava, with 800 troops and ammunition, from Cadiz for Ha- 
vannah, on one of the latter days of November, put into the 
Island of Palma, with her bunkers on fire. In an attempt 
made to flood the bunkers, the ship was sunk. The troops 
were landed and were brought on to Santa Cruz by H. M.’s 
ship 5, Commr. Cottam, which chanced to be at the 
Island, on her wayto the Gambia. 


Irnon-Ciaps, 250 Years Aco.—To whom should be ac- 
corded the merit of the first discovery of the use of iron-plating 
as a protection to ships of war, has been a matter of no little 
controversy. As none, however, pretend to Jay claim to the 
invention at a date anterior to the present century, there seems 
scarcely a doubt that all claims must be waived in favour of 
our ewe agg Beery and rivals, the Japanese, the English of 
the Pacific. 1618 William Adams, in a letter from Japan 
dated December of that year, in a mention of his voyage from 
Firando to Odsaka through the Inland Sea by the Straits of 
Simonoseki, writes thus :—“ We were two daies rowing from 
Firando to Faccate, About eight or tenne leagues on this 
side the straights of Xeminaseque we found a great towne, 
where there lay in a decke a juncke eight hundred or a thou- 
sand tunnes burthen, sheathed all with yron, with a guard 
appointed to keep her from firing and treachery. She was 
built in a vegy homely fashion nfach like that which describeth 
Noah’s ark@unto us. The naturals told us that she served to 
transport soulders to any of the Islands if rebellion or warre 
should happen:” So even the latést “reconstruction” in 
“wood and iron” is 250 years old. The locality is easily 
traced on the map. Fakata is in the bay of Hakosaki, a 
spacious harbour, midway between Firando and Simonoseki, 
the distance given being almost exact; and the great town is 
doubtless Fukuoka, the capital and fortress of the Prince of 
Mino, on the shores of the same bay. This Prince is one of 
the seven most powerful of the independent Daimios, and 
very probably the one who has seized the territory of his 
weaker neighbour of Kokura, on the shores of the Strait of 
Simonoseki, and the forts commanding it, whereby he has so 
effectually closed that strait and sealed the Inland Sea to 
foreign commerce, The accounts from Japan have referred 
these acts erroneously to a Prince of Chosew, or Kiusiu, or 
Soz0; but there is no such Daimio. Tsikuzen is probably 
meant, the province of which Fukuoka is the capital.— 
Correspondent London “ Standard.” 





man. At an early period of his career he married a daughter of 
yMr. James Baird, of Lasswade, near Edinburgh. English jour- 
nals concur in testifying to the high character and amiable dis- 
position of the deceased. 

Ma. J.D. Harnpine.—Mr. James Duffield , the most 
eminent teacher of drawing in London, and one of the most 
conspicuous water-colour painters of his time, died on the 7th 
ult., 65. His father was a pupil of Paul Sandby, and he 
himself had lessons from Prout. At the age of 18 he received the 
silver medal from the Society of Arts. He then became a 
teacher of drawing, and in that ca = Hermoe poe remarkable 
success. Mr. ing was one of the principal members of the 
Old Society of Painters in Water-colours. His sketches pre- 
sent every variety. _ 

Lorp Nztson’s Coxswarn.—Mr. John Lord Nel- 
son’s coxswain on board the Victory, died at 
Devon, on the 4th, having attained the rape ey Any 
108 years on the 19th of May last. He had only 
about a month. Prior to his although he was rather 
— ‘ey his mental — =— unim and he used 
to display those social qualities, w 80 greatly distinguished 
him in early life. On his birthday for corel geen peat he 
was in the habit of driving round the town with his , and 
the respected couple were the observed of all observers. He 
was by birth a Scotchman, having been boru in the county of 
Fife, and on attaining the age of 21, he joined the Royal navy. 
While in the service he took an active part in many of our 
a naval ee and among others ~— oar yes oe 
and Trafalgar. He & pension gran im, eat the 
ripe age of 92, he married, and his wife can him. 

Mr. W. Salt, junior partner in the firm of Stevenson, Salt, and 
Sons, ot Lombard-street. Mr. Salt was a fellow of the Society,of 
Antiquaries and an active member of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, besides being a zealous supporter of every table iusti- 
tution. He is known in the literary world by the number of old 
books he has presented to or obtained for the British Museum.— 
The Rev. Pro r Thelwall, of King’s Coll London, 68. 
He was the son of the well-known “ patriot,” John Thel who 
was tried in 1794 for high treason with Horne Tooke and 
and who afterwards became a more successful nist 


was a traitor. t. Lake, formerly of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
in which regiment he served at Waterloo.—At Hamilton, C. W., 
aged 78, the Hon. Adam Ferrie, Member of the ——e Council: 
A native of Glasgow, Mr. Ferrie has been for a ong period very 
highly esteemed, his conduct in public and private life having won 
for him a high place in Canadian regard.—In Indias, Lt. Deverill, 
Regt.—At the Deanery, Lincoln, the Very Rev. Thomas Gar- 
nier, Dean of Lincoln.—At Lytham, C. Lake, Esq., late Capt. of 
the Scote Fusilier Gds. t. J. G. Collins, late H. M.’s 13th 
Light ms, and of ont, King’s County 
Ashton V Ashton-on-Mersey, Sale, near Manchester, James 
Cross, Esq.—At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Captain Masters, B.N.—At 
oy mer near Liverpool, W. Thomas, »» late of St. John’ 
N.F.—At sea, on passage from Calcutta, ajor Dickson, late o 
the 51st Liab Infantry.—At Kingstown, F. L. Fitz-Gerald, Staff- 
Surgeon.—. t St. Heller’s, Jersey, Col. W Robinson, R. E.—at 
= 


The Minotaur, iron-plated steam ram was launched by the 
‘Thames Shipbuilding Company, on the 15th ult. This wsr 
ship is 400 feet long, measures 6814 tons, and will be armed 
with 50 guns of the t calibre——Rear-Admiral Dacres 
is to proceed with the Channel squadron as far as Madeira. 
—tThe Resistance, 16, is to be detached for Mediterranean 
service.——At Portsmouth Dockyard 1000 extra hands have 
been taken on.——On the 6th ult., in Plymouth Sound, while 
a heavy tide was running, Lord Charles Beresford, midship- 
man of the Defence, 16, jumped overboard and saved the life 
ofa drunken seaman who was sin , the shore boat in 
which he was having upset.——The ir, 5, is ordered 
home from the Coast of Africa.——Part of the Russian fleet is 
ordered from Hampton Roads to, Annapolis. The Admiral 





to Sandringham, in order to stock the park 
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losing The Emperor of Abyssinia 

to have ordered the massacre of 15,000 

women, and children. He is also said 

arrest of the British consul at Massoura. 

ex-Duke of Brunswick, a resident of Paris, has} 

for his wondrous collection and for 
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m Windsor Great Park, have been lately forwarded 
there. 


Some time ago a lunatic named Ashmore, confined in the 
lum, was killed in the night 
us. 
r. Jalor, the superin- 


the jury not co: that she sustained any damage’ by 
who gained a victory over the population of Gojani, is stated 
to have ordered the 
The eccentric 


his valets, however, 
recious stones, | Col. 
The Duke dis- 







proposes a cruise to the West Indies with another portion. 
. | ——By vexatious and inexcusable stupidity, the fine new Ita- 
»}lian frigate R2 d Italia, just completed here, was run 
ashore, off Long Branch, during her trial trip. She remained 
Regt. | aground 24 hours. A New-York pilot was in charge. 


Melkshain, Wilts: Gay 
M. tock, Esq., 
late of the 4th ~~ Gds.—At Tunbri + Arag Sond H 
tin, Bart.—In London, Captain MeDonalé 18th yal 
—At W. Harrison, .» late of the 
subsequently Governor of Oxford Castle. 


Appotutments. 


The Gazette announces the tment of the Prince of Wales 
to bea Privy Councillor; also W. Gibson Craig, Bart., Keeper 
of the Signet in Scotland.—It is offi prom’ that the 
Right Hon. Sir John Laird 


Queen has been pleased to F ga the 
Mair Lawrence, Bart. G.C.B., K.8.1., to be H. M. Viceroy and 
Governor-General of india —G. F. natone, Haq. late Lieut.- 
Governor of the N.-W. Provinces of Bengal, to be K. ; 
, Bombay Staff Corps, sometime General 
of Thuggee and Dacoi! ay ha 
to be Master of the Mint Kong-— 


APPO’ —Commrs: Rowley to Znterpris; Hon J 
Carnegie to Salamander.—Lieuts: Mallett to Defence: A Bell to 
Recellent ; R H Lawson to #dgar ; Edwin and Grimstone to Sala- 
mander ; Cockell to Adventure.—Surgeons: Haran to Curacoa ; 
eos f M D, to Salamander. Pormaare: G Grant to Conque- 
ror: W Gordon to Meander ; J8 Moore to Salamander—— 
Promortions.—By the death of Adml Sir J Plumri Vice-Adml 
Sir M Stopford becomes Adml; also on ret list, J Mon Sir 
A Arbuthnott, and W Hotham ; Rear-Adml the Earl of Lauderdale 
a Vice-Adm!] : also, on res ay ee and Carnac. The Cap- 
tains were named in our laat. Adml Ay: h’s death, there 
is a general move ue the flag-list, and wr Gifford becomes a 
Rear-Adml. Capts Sulivan, t, Hon W B Devereux, and SirG 
N Middleton, the same on res 
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We copied, on our first page, three weeks since, acharming 
lyric entitled “ Edged Tools.” It was taken froma volume of 
poems,’by Edmund Clarence Stedman, lately published by 
Mr. Carleton, of this city. The title of this volume is Alice of 
Monmouth, and other Poems, to which; we now desire to call 
the attention of our readers, as possessing genuine and extra- 
ordinary poetic merit. Mr. Stedman is one of the younger 
poets of the country, and this book is his second important 
contribution to.its literature. We have read it with deep in- 
terest and pleasure, and, unless our judgment be very much at 
fault, it entitles its author to be ranked among the best Amer- 
ican Poets. It is not, indeed, a work of marked originality as 
to manner; on the contrary it presents, in this respect, indi- 
cations of the influence, exercised upon the mind of the wri- 
ter, by Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and other strong-natured 
poets ; but its substance is its author’s own. In thought, sen- 
timent, imagery, fancy, and fire, i, owes nothing to any other 
source. Its author writes out of his own mind and heart, and 
his vigorous utterances are polished with the severe taste that 
belongs to an artistic nature. Hence the vital and enduring 
merit of these poems. Nor do they, as so many poems do, 
lack the element of popularity. This, at least, is present 
in the leading poem, “ Alice of Monmouth,” which is “ an 
idyl of the great war.” In manner, this work suggests Ten- 
nyson’s “ Maud”—its construction and versification being, as 
in that poem, fragmentary and irregular. But the whole is 
harmonious and effective—a novel in verse. The incidents 
are simple, and, in these mournful and solemn times, com- 
monplace. It is, unhappily, no rare experience for a husband 
and father to go forth, in the prime of life and health and use- 
fulness, to mingle in fratricidal strife, and, finally, to be 
brought home dead or dying, to his afflicted wife. Mr. Sted- 
man illustrates this sad phase of fortune, but not in sadness. 
To him the sacrifice is sacred, because offered up upon the al- 
tar of a nation’s glory ; and his verse, in describing his_hero’s 
deeds and death, is alternately splendid, as with blare of 
trumpets, and stately, as with solemn consciousness of tri- 
umph. The chief charm of the poem, however, is its felicity 
of description. Whether treating of war or peace, the bloody 
charge of cavalry, or the flirtations of lad and lass in the rich 
strawberry fields of Monmouth, these descriptive passages 
are instinct with spirit, warm and true in colour, and finished 
with delicate skill in all details. We like, too, the occasional 
reflective passages, which indicate much careful observation 
of human nature, and fine intuitions as to love, passion, and 
sorrow. The fifteenth section, commencing “ Leaning -her 
face on her hand,” presents a beautiful picture, and is a deli- 
cate study of woman’s heart. Very subtle, too, is the poetic 
thought, and very stately the expression of the following pas- 
sage, which could only have been written bya man of genius. 

Wear no armour, timid heart ; 33 
Fear no keen misfortune’s dart, tions ¢ 


Want, nor scorn, nor secret blow 
Dealt thee by thy mortal foe. 


Let the Fates their weapons wield, 
For a wondrous woven shield 
Shall be given thee, ere long. 
Mesh of gold were not so strong ; 
Not so soft were silken shred ; 
Not so fine the spider’s thread, 
faye I the enchanted door 

In that tale of ancient lore, 

G@ ing, silently and well, 

All wi the mystic cell. 

Such a shield, where’er thdu art, 
Shall be thine, O wounded heart. 
From the ills that compass thee 
Thon behind it shalt be free. 
Envy, slander, malice, all 

Shall withdraw them trom thy—Pall, 


Build no house with patient care, 
Fair to view, and strong as fair, 
Walled with noble deeds’ renown, 
Shining over fields and town, 
Seen from land and sea afar, 
Proud in , secure in war. 
For the moments never sleep, 
B thee a castle-keep— 
Proof alike ’gainst heat and cold, 
Earthly sorrows manifold ; 
Sickness, failure of thine ends, 
And the falling off of friends. 

nm, want, dishonour, wrong, 
None of these shall harm thee long. 
Every day a beam is made; 
Hour by hour a stone is laid. 
Back the cruellest shall fall 
From the warder at the wall ; 
Foemen shall not dare to tread 
On the ramparts o’er thy head ; 
Dark, triumphant shall wave 
From the fastness of thy—Grave. 


We should like, for the sake of its magnificent imagery, to 
quote the closing section of “ Alice of Monmouth ;” but jthe 
“ Other Poems” demand a word or two of comment, and it is 
but fair, therefore, to give them the benefit of the remainder 
of our limited space. It is in Lyrical poems, oftener than in 
those of any other class, that the distinguishing poetic quali- 
ties of the writer find their best, because their most spontane- 
ous expression. Tne genuine lyric is not apt to be the fruit of 


’ mere artistic skill, uninspired by any glow of genius. On the 


contrary, it is generally the result of a sudden inspiration, 
“ striking the electric chain” and uttering itself in language 
all its own. We use the word “lyric,” not in its technical 
sense, but as conveniently descriptive of those small poems 
which poets write, scarce knowing it, and which the world 
learns by heart. Mr. Stedman’s miscellaneous efforts 
are not altogether of this character. Like “ Alice of Mon- 
mouth,” they sometimes indicate the artist as predomi- 
nant; but their inspiration is oftener genuine, and some 
of them are charming specimens of sweet fancy na- 
turally spoken. They bespeak, too, and very clearly, the 





pootic qualities of his mmd. A quick and fine appreciation 
of clasuical ideals, sympathy with romance in all its forms, 
@ tendency to half playful and half sad moralizing on the cus- 
tomary phases of youthful sentiment, the settled philosophy, 
tinged with humour, that takes the world as it comes, laugh- 
ing much, but not, unkindly, and trustful for the future—all 
these traits are revealed in them. We like especially the poem 
of “ Alectryon,” a piece of blank verse not unworthy of the 
greatest living poet, Tennyson. Its pictures are superb ; wit- 
ness the fallowing : 

But when the 


di 

a A 
pe TT 
Lush fruits and Cyp: wine and, intermixt, 
Olympian food and nectar, earth with heaven: 
These Erés and Alectryon took therefrom 
And placed before the lovers; and, meanwhile, 
Melodious breathings from u er’d lutes, 
Warblings from unscen nightingales, and son; 
From lips unc:imson’d, scatter’d music roun 

In such picturesque veins Mr. Stedman is very felicitous ; 
nor is he less skilful in pictures of painful passion, like 
“ Estelle,” or of mingled character and jollity, like “ Peter 
Stuyvesant’s New Year’s Call.” His ballads, too, have the 
genuine ring of the old-fashioned but always fascinating 
school of melody. We find room on our first page for one 
of these, with which to close our notice of this, excellent 
little book. It is entitled “‘ Wild Winds Whistle.” 

_— 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, turning from his Wonted paths of 
Travel and of Poetry, has entered upon the weedy ways of 
fiction. His first novel, Hannah Thurston, is published by Mr. 
G. P. Putnam, of this city. It is at once a very clever and a 
very dull book. It is clever, because it is vigorously written, 
with occasional touches of humour and sentiment, and with 
good bits of description. It is dull, because neither its plot 
nor its characters inspire interest, and because its substance— 
satire on local excrescences of reform—is thin and tedious. Mr. 
Taylor calls it “ A Story of American Life,” by which we pre- 
sume he means a story of a particular phase of life in the 
United States; but the phase is exceptional and odious— 
representing a limited class of addle-headed reformers; 
and it had been wiser im an American writer to leave 
it severely alone. It was not worth delineation for 
its own sake, and it is mere calumny, if put forward as 
an average picture of the life of Americans. Foreign writers 
on America have been pungently and justly censured for sub- 
stantially the same injustice committed in this book. 

Mr. Taylor introduces us into a rural town—situated at 
some point in central New York—where we become ac- 
quainted with a number of representatives of Sectarianism, 
Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Spiritualism, and Woman’s 
Rights. ‘These are mostly weak-minded, sensual, and‘con- 
temptible persons, such as might exist, here and there, in al- 
most any communjty, but such as are always the excrescences 
and never the types of contemporaneous civilization. A few 
sensible people are admitted, by way of contrast ; and then 
the author proceeds to set up various absurd doctrines of re- 
form, in order only to have thereafter the pleasure of demol- 
ishing them. This point, it must be admitted, he accom- 
plishes: though we are not aware that any important result 
is achieved after all. The moral of the story, in this respect, is 
—in the words of its hero—that “a humane and liberal tol- 
erance of all varieties of habit and opinion is compatible with 
sincerity of character.” This is acommendable principle; and 
Mr. Taylor’s novel may, therefore, be said to be well grounded. 
In other respects, it is altogether a superfluous book. An 
essay, of half-a-dozen pages, would have contained, in much 
more tolerable form, all that he had to say on topics of reform 
such as that of Woman’s Rights—herein served up, with tame 
incidents of fiction, in a dense book of over four hundred and 
fifty pages. Story there is none—worth mentioning. The 
Kero—Mr. Taylor’s old favourite—is a gentleman, aged thirty- 
six years, possessing a strong physical constitution and an in- 
dependent fortune, who has been twice disappointed in love, 
but who is none the less anxious to marry. And marry he 
does—which is a most comfortable consummation—after fall- 
ing in love, with much the same spontaneity that characterizes 
the downward progress of a hodman on aladder. The chosen 
lady is Hannah Thurston, a pretty Quaker girl, devoted to the 
advocacy of Woman’s Rights, until, as with Ida in the “ Prin. 
cess,” Love conquers theory and opens her eyes to the truth. 
This is the end of the matter; nor is this tame picture of trite 
experience relieved by any warmth of colour in the collateral 
details.* The persons, that surround Mr. Woodbury and 
Miss Thurston, are, with one exception, the dullest of the 
dull. That exception is Mrs. Fortitude Babb—a character of 
native American fibre, thoroughly appreciated and finely 
drawn. We should not omit to notice that Mr. Taylor, in a 
Prefatory Letter, dedicates this novel to his publisher, Mr. 
Putnam, who, doubtless, deserves such a token of friendship 
from‘an author, to the making of whose reputation he has so 
largely contributed. But Mr. Taylor is not, content with 
merely offering a graceful tribute to his publisher. He must 
needs—after his fashion—be egotistical. “I am aware,” he 
says, “how much is required for the construction of a good 
work of fiction.” This may be so; but the novel of “ Hannah 
Thurston” would seem to prove precisely the reverse. it has 
simply no constructionat all. “I perceived,” he adds, “ pecu- 
liarities of development in American life which have escaped 





the notice of novelists, yet which are strikingly adapted to the 


purposes of fiction.” This also may be true, though Mr. Tay- 
lor’s novel proves, if it préves anything, that such peculiarities 
are strikingly unfitted for the purposes of the novelist. But 
we pause to suggest that there is another reason, beside want 
of observation, that may have caused novelists to pass by the 
“peculiarities” referred to. It is not every writer who would 
think it worth his while to depict the puny life of bigots and 
fools as, in any large sense, ‘characteristic of a people. Mr. 
Taylor, however, aims at originality. He does not rest the 
interest of his book “on its slender plot, but on the fidelity 


with which it represents certain types of character and certain 
phases of society.” 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers have published, in pamphlet 
form, a book that every one will wish to read, Charles 
Dickens’s new Christmas Story, Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. It 
contains seven brief tales, of a genial and humorous 

ter, “as fits the merry Christmas time.” It has come to be a 
question whether Dickens is really the writer of the Christmas 
Stories that annually appear under his name; but, whether 
introduced by the master hand, or by some clever apprentice, 
we think the reader will find nothing but pleasure in “ Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings.” 

Messrs. Harpers have also published, in neat form and illus- 
trated with woodcuts, Henry Mayhew’s Boyhood of Martin 
Iuther. But let no one suppose that it is a boy’s book. On 
the contrary, it is one of the most painful little volumes that 
ever came under our notice, more than half of it being de- 
voted to setting forth, with needless and revolting details, the 
cruel treatment that poor young Martin experienced at the, 
hands of his father. The deep and protracted study that Mr 
Mayhew gave, at Eisenach and Magdeburg and elsewhere, to 
local traditions concerning the Luther family, and to general 
records concerning domestic life in Germany at the period 
immediately preceding the Reformation, lend weight and au- 
thenticity to the distressing sketch that he draws. It is not, 
however, we repeat, written with judgment and discrimina- 
tion—so far as it is addressed to juvenile readers. Neverthe- 
less, we commend it highly to those who would desire to know 
something of the manners of central Europe during the mid- 
die ages, warning them that they will be shocked to see 
how far parental feelings may be brutalized, under the reign 
of superstition in religious and tyranny in civil government. 


Hine Arts. 


The sale of Mr. Wolfe’s collection of pictures, last week 
was a great success—so far as regards the prices obtained. 
The total amount was, we believe, $114,000; and this large 
sum can scarcely be less than an increase of one hundred per 
cent. on the original ¢ost. Making allowance for the fact that 
the purchases were made by Mr. Wolfe with no less judgment 
than taste, and that therefore a considerable advance might 
Peasonably be expected from a miscellaneous assemblage of 
buyers, there still remains a large difference to be accounted 
for. Our impression is, that this was mainly owing to the 
general extravagance that prevails. The worth of a thing has 
been eorrectly enough defined, in the mercantile sense, as 
precisely what it will, bring. The artistic value is another 
affair, and is not to be dogmatically assumed. We must own, 
however, that the turn of late sales in this city leads to a fear 
that we shall soon have gentlemen applying a money standard 
to the paintings they possess or contemplate purchasing. You 
hear even now of the merits of this or that artist being deter- 
mined by the amount given hereor there for one of his works. 
To speak plainly, the spirit of speculation is getting hold of art 
matters here, after the injurious fashion set in London and Paris. 
We too sha‘l perhaps have Gambaris among us, to delude the 
public into faith in the excellence of their wares, by boldly ask- 
ing for them a prodigious pile of doilars. Talk of humbug 
in the wine-tre4e; that of the picture-trade beats its hollow. 

To recarn to Mr. Wolfe’s Sale. We think the prices in the 
mair. absurdly high; but it would be & very ungracious task 
to single out the special instances. One sample of the pre- 
vaiding lack of discrimination may, nevertheless, be men- 
tioned, because to name it in a general way need not cause 
any heart-burn. There were three or four Sidney Coopers 
sold, one of which was} manifestly as superior to the rest as 
“ Paradise Lost” is to “ Paradise Regained ;” yet one brought 
$1750 and another $1775.—The largest sum given was for 
Couture’s “ Day-Dreams,” a single figure of a boy, and a fine 
specimen. It was knocked down for $4750.—Brion’s “ Brit- 
tany Peasants at Prayer” fetched less by $2000. Meissonier’s 
“Smoker,” a small single figure, cost the buyer $2250; a 
“ Cattle View” by Troyon, $2750; Haghe’s “ Cavalier’s Song,” 
$1150; a Sicilian Coast View by Achenbach, $3000.—The 
Water-Colours were well sold, considering how little their 
beauty and force are appreciated here; a bit of Venice by 
Prout, for $500; Pilgrims in St. Peters, by Haghe, for $760 ; 
John Gilbert’s “Duchess Reading Don Quixote,” for $375.— 
We are sorry to say the American pictures did not obtain their 
proportionate share in the general inflation. 

As a further illustration of the uncertainty and irregularity 
attending both purchases and sales in this market, we note 
that, within a fortnight past, we saw a work by Fichel and 
another by E. Frére simultaneously exposed to sight. They 
were immediately snapped up—the better one for $1200, the 
inferior for more than double that sum ! 








THE YOUNG ETONIANS. 


The veteran Charles Knight, author, editor, printer, and 
publisher, during the last fifty years, has just brought out the 





first of two yolumes entitled Passages of a Working Life during 








10. 
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Half a Century. A single review f it that has come under 
our eye shows that it is made up, as many another batch of 
reminiscences has been made up by elders, whether literary 
or military or social or political. We notice it for the sake of 
introducing pleasant souvenir of the days when Praed and 
Macaulay were youths together, and aspirants in the lighter 
walks of literature. The Athencwm of the 12th ult. says: 

a are Mr. Knight’s recollections of 


once of Etonians who started the Maga- 
w bore his name. Here we have Praed > 


' t matey + Lgerye we ott John Moultrie, 
their ear] © ived, and la’ s made s 
of the woe Men cael’ ce sesspastes tos hia Guaranty laga- 
zine, which Mr. Knight tells us was written Praed, was in 
a sparkling manner. We think Macaulay's hand was also in 
it. This whimsical production opened thus : 


% Lady Mary Vernon, the Mistress of all Harmony, 
the Questor ail Wits, the Brightest of all Belles, we, the un- 
dersigned, send : We, the undersignéd, are a knot of 


Rete lens of various and Poe naps various 
and inclinations; agreeing in nothing, save in two es. 
sential ip-re, warms Steg Os 080 sneiney. and » very pro- 
found devotion for your yship. Some of us have no occu- 
pation. Some of us have no money. Some of us are despe- 
rately in love. Some of us are desperately in debt. Many of 
us are clever, and wish to convince the Public of the 
Several of us have never written a line. Several of us 
have written a great many, and wish to write more. For all 
these reasons, we intend to write a Book. We will not com- 
pile a lumbering quarto of Travels, to be bound in russia, and 
skimmed in the Qua , and bonait by the country book- 
clubs ; nor a biting Political Pamphlet, to be praised by every- 
body on one side, and abused ad ee on the other, and 
ell by nobody at all ;—nor a Philosophical Essay, to be mar- 
‘welled at by the few, and shuddered at by the many, and pro- 
secuted by His Majesty’s Attorney-General ;—nor a little Epic 
Poem in twenty-four books, to be loved by the milliners, and 
lauded in the Litera Gazette, and burnt by your Ladyship. 
But a Book of some sort we are resolved to write. e will 
go forth to the world once a quarter, in high spirits and hand- 
some type, and a modest dress of drab, with verse and prose, 
criticism and witticism, fond love and loud laughter; every- 
thing that is light, and warm, and fantastic, and beautiful, 
shall be the offering we will bear ; while we will leave the Na- 
tion to the care of the Parliawent, and the Church to the Bi- 
shop of Peterborough. And to thisend we will give up to 
colder lips and duller souls their and terrestrial food ; 
‘we will not interfere with the saddle or the sirloin, the bran- 
dy-bottle or the punch-bowl; our food shall be of the spicy 
curry and the glistening champagne; our inspiration shall be 
the thanks of pleasant voices, and the smiles of sparkling 
eyes. We grasp at no renown—we pray for no immortality ; 
but we trust, that in the vo it shall be our destiny to run, 
we shall waken many glowing feelings, and revive many 
erecolicctions ; we shall make many jokes and many 
ds; we shall enliven ourselves and the public together ; 
‘and when we meet around some merry hearth to discuss the 
past and the future, our projects, and our success, we shall 
give a zest to our bottle and our debate by drinking a health 
to all who read us, and three healths t@all who praise.” 
Twenty-five fictitious signatures—such as Vyvyan Joyeuse 
» een Cecil (Coleridge) and Tristram Merton 
(i )—were to the foregoing squib. In 
sk es (a sort of mock trial of wits,on a very old mo- 
del), Praed drew dramatically, though in prose, a living like- 
ness of his young friend Macaulay; many years before Lord 
Lansdowne fixed on him the famous saying about his _posi- 
tiveness. To the last year of his life in ndon, Lord Macau- 
lay might have been picked by a ey al ovt of a mixtd com- 
pany at table from this description of him when a youth :— 

“*Tristram Merton, come —_ court.’ —— — up 4, 
short manly figure, marvellously upright, with a neck- 
cloth, and om hand in his waistcoat-pocket. Ofregular beauty 
he had little to boast; but in faces where there is an expres- 
sion of great power, or of great | aetna or of both, you 
do not regret its absence.—' They were glorious days,’ he 
said, with a bend, and a lcok of chivalrous aleaey to the 
circle around him, ‘they were gomm days for old Athens 
when all she held of witty and of wise, of brave and of beau- 
tifal, was collected in the drawing-room of Aspasia. In 
those, the brightest and the noblesv times of Greece, there was 
no feeling so strong as the devotion of youth, no talisman of 
such virtue as the smile of beauty. Aspasia was the arbitress 
of peace and war, the queen of arts and arms, the Pallas of the 
spear and the pen : we have looked back to those golden hours 
with transport and with longing. Here our classical dreams 
shall in some sort wear a dress of reality. He who has not 
the piety of Socrates, may at least fall down before as lovely a 
divinity ; he who has not the power of a Pericles may at least 
kneel before as beautiful an Aspasia.’ His tone had just ‘so 
much earnest that what he said was felt as a compliment, and 
ust so much banter that it was felt to be nothing more. As 

e concluded he dropped on one knee, and paused.—‘ Tris- 
tram,’ said the Attorney-General, ‘ we really dre sorry tocramp 
a culprit in his uae of defence ; pa tay ore e must 

taken up. If you can s n words to pur- 
+ es —_ J Prederic’ retorted the otter, ‘ leave me 
to e my own course. I hav* an arduous agri to 
run ; and, in such a circle, like the poor prince in the Arabian 
Tales, I must be frozen into stone before I can finish my task 
without turning to the right.or the left.’—' For the love you 
bear us, a truce to your similes: they shall be felony without 
benefit of clergy ; and silence for an hour shall bethe penalty.’ 
—‘ A penalty for similes! horrible! Paul of Russia prohibited 
round hats, ahd Chihu of China denounced white teeth; but 
this is atrocious !'—‘*I beseech you, Tristram, if you om oe a 
moment forget your omoniscience, let us ——’— ‘I en- 
deavour. It is related of Zoroaster, that ——’” 

Maay who sat at table with Macaulay will laugh over what 
must seem the ludicrous accugacy of this description. The 
Quarterly M , however, in spite of these brilliant touch- 
es, died a natural death in less than two years. Yet, like 
The Btonian, it contains some of Praed’s most charming baga- 
telles. From the latter, Mr. ee in disentombs a few of these 
soattiing ‘rides. How light and airy is this sketch of a col- 
lege i— 


A friend by turns to saints and sinvers, 
Attending lectures, plays, and d 


inners, 

e Com ’ House, and Common Halls, 

° Chel of Gena. —eea Tattersall’s ; 
Sk jn fencing, and in fist, 
Blood—eritic—jockey—inethodist ; 
Causeless alike in 


g J —or sorrow, 
All habite Ay all 







and roads were very rough ; 
ST ae ae 
And then—then brightest figures 
ees Leg or ae er 
Dwarfs sang to ladies in their teens, 
And giants grew as thick as beans ! 


The First Part of “ Passages from a Working Life” closes 
with the failure of the magazine, and the foun , by the 
same yo! writers, of The Brazen Head. This journal, as is 
well known, followed its predecessor to the butter-man and 
the trunk-maker; yet The Brazen Head contained some of 
Praed’s choicest things. 





LUCKY LADY BLANTYRE. 


Late in last Session (says a London journal) an Act was 
limiting the liability of innkeepers for loss of property 
their houses to £30, excepting in cases of wilful negligence, 
a Ge * hae of the property for safety in the charge of the 
andlor 
That it was high time to make the change in the law ap- 
pears from the issue of an action against*the St. James’ Hotel 
Company. Lady Blantyre, while residing in the hotel, had 
jewels and money in a dressing-case of the value of about 
£600. She gave no notice to the hotel-keeper of the value of 
the property, and took no extraordinary care of it herself, 
leaving it in an unlocked bed-room communicating with a 
passage traversed generally « the inmates of th at part of the 
house, and open, indeed, to all. Some petty thefts too, which 
— to have caused alarm and precaution, passed unnoticed, 
and were not even made known to Mr. Francatelli, the mana- 
ger of the hotel. 
There was no evidence, no pretence of any negligence on 
the part of the Company or its manager, but nevertheless the 
jury gave a verdict for the whole sum claimed, £584. Had it 
been ten times or a hundred times as: much the verdict would 
have been the same upon principle, for the Company of limi- 
ted liability were under unlimited liability for losses in their 
house. A lady might have carried jewels worth £50,000 in a 
dressing-case, taking no more care of it than if it were worth 
only as many pence, and the damages for the loss so reoklessly 
hazarded would fall on the proprietors of the house. 
But such was the ald law, and it was Roman law as well as 
Common law. But in the days of the Romans, and in the 
more modern time of Coke, both places for the reception of 
travellers, and travellers themselves, were very different from 
what they are now. The hostelry was wisely made a place 
of protection for the guest, who was under saf d of the 
Jandlord. Had it been otherwise, the traveller in a soli! 
inn might have been given up to robbery, and there woul 
have been no more security under a roof than there was on 
the highway. As the protection of law extended, especially 
by the introduction of an efficient police, innkeepers ought to 
have been released from obligations fitting a ruder state of 
things. But we doubt whether they would have the benefit of 
the Act of last Session if it had not been for the interest of 
members in the new Hotel Companies. 

Innkeepers as a class are, indeed, highly unpopular. Every 
one has a score of for extortionate bills for sorry en- 
tertainment. The ation of ideas between the host and 
hostis, “ the enemy,” remains to this day as strong as ever, and 
up to the recent legislation it has seemed that the of an 
hotel-keeper was not to be robbed y ~ one but his land- 
lord. For the host was answerab‘e for all the traveller’s pro- 
perty except what lay in bis purse, which he could diminish 
at pleasure by drawing on it in the shape of a bill. The man 
must make the loss of your carpet bag through his neg- 
ligence, but he may make what hole he likes in ‘your pocket 
-by his c' he manager of the St. James Hotel had in 

power a mode of squaring accounts with Lady Blantyre if 
he had been unscrupulous enough to resort to it. The bill 
has hitherto been a thing as m without limits as the lia- 
bility, and no doubt in the extravagant charges of which we 
have all had such woeful reason to complain, a part has been 
to cover the risk of losses for which compensation can @e 
claimed. But now that there is more equitable law for land- 
lords be esses mr ong will be more fair and moderate treat- 
ment of the , and that we have passed the stage in the 
brazen age prove by Ovid, 

“ Vivitur ex rapto. Non hospes ab hospite tutus.” 
— 

ComForts IN STORE FOR THE NEXT PoRPOISE.—The story 
of Mr. Buckland’s unsuccessful attempt to transport a live 
porpoise, uninjured, from the coast to London, has brought out 
a number of suggestions for the next attempt. Here are afew 
of them addressed to the Editor of the paper in which the ori- 


ginal account appeared. 

“T cannot but think that Mr. BucKland’s plan of earrying a 
live porpoise packed in blankets a mistake. That the animal 
would be stifled by water getting into his blowhole, would no 
doubt be a tact, if he were unable to get rid of it; but as Na- 
ture has provided him with the very means requisite for ex- 

ling the intruding element when it becomes troublesome, I 

io not think there need be any fear on that score, and to see 
him spouting as the train ran along would be a pleasing va- 
riety of the journey. Moreover, the body of the animal and its 
movements would counteract the motion imparted to the wa- 
ter by the oscillation of the train, just as a piece of wood put 
in a milk-can prevents the contents splehing and churning in 
a journey by rail. At all events, I believe the porpoise would 
travel much more comfortably in a cattle-van fitted up as a 
tank than he could do dsenned in swaddling-clothes, however 
kind his nurse may be in wiping his nose, and otherwise at- 
tending to his wants.—F. T.” 

“ Having read Mr. Buckland’s account of his mode of trans- 
porting the porpoise from the coast to London, I to make 





we 
or pray, and swore, 





to-morrow, 
And lov’d, and laugh 


pew, pede case he has to do the same thin . Sup- 
pose he brings him up another time packed in fresh-gathered 


seaweed. I would place at the bottom of the box first of all 
some waterproof material to prevent the moisture i 

then upon that I would place a thick bed of fresh- 
wet sea like ‘a horse’ 


the journey. I think the beast would feel himself more 
home in it than in a blanket, and consequently his nervous 
pratense Weule Be ings macro comapened— witch ye et 


an important matter, as these creatures are no doubt easily 
im ob Das when they. Sed themestvas in strangp places. 
— RPOISE.” 


“Here ae bing for the land carriage rf Mr. oneness next 
porpoise: I go from working out the subject o! 
travelling as affecting health, when preparing the reports pai 
lished in the Lancet. The one preventative of railway jolting 
—+. ¢.,a succession of small jerks—is elasticity, which converts 
the jerks into a sway. To convey his porpoise to town, he 
wants to oer -— bee in = tank emer tir water — 
splashed up e@ jerking of the train, and fri 
— To do Se ye sling the tank ly to india 

spri ung from the roof of the i 4 
Buckland will to Hodges, of 44, Sbathaaipton How, he will 
rovide him with springs ready made, equal to anything from 
an ounce to six tons. A few strong iron eye-screws and 
some cords will be all the additional apparatus required, and 
I think he will be enabled to bring the next tank to town 
without spilling a drop.—H. G. W.’ 


“Reading Mr. Buckland’s very interesting Jetter respecting 
the porpoise, induces me to write you and su 
event of his obtaining another, he would try and have him 
towed up the river, or at least as far as Gravesend, as up to 
that point he would have the benefit of salt water; andI think 
Tam right in ws it is a common thing to see a porpoise 
even higher up the river than- Gravesend, sporting about. If 
the notion is practicable I have no doubt he cuvuld find better 
means of accomplishing it than I\could point out ; but it seems 
to me that the cause of death is more from the length of time 
the animal is out of its native element, than from any other 
cause.—8, O. R.” 


“Watching porpoises last month from the south coast of 
Devonshire, it struck me, and very forcibly too, that one of 
them might have been hooked with well-arranged snap-tackle, 
if he would have taken a bait. That one will, under some 
circumstances, has lately been proved by Mr. Frank Buckland. 
A light boat and two ‘good oars’ would enable an angler to 
spin a herring or mackerel a hundred yards from the stern, 
across or ahead of theanimals. The line tocome from a strong 
stiff rod, and a very large reel of easy working. I think the 
chance of a capture well worth the cost of a few trials by any 
one with time and ingenuity. Porpoises are often to be seen 
at distances, and taking a certain direction. I am read 
with further suggestions, should by chance a sportsman thi 
this worthy of attention. What might be the immediate effect 
of a ‘firm hook’ I dare hardly surmise, for once having fired 
with duck-shot at a porpoise sixty yards off, I saw the whole 
shoal alter course and carry on out to seaina straight line,and 
at a woful pace.—R. L.” 

This last suggestion provoked the following comment by 
the Editor. 


“The line need be stout and the reel large indeed, while 
the hooks should be no trifles, and the gimp the stoutest harp- 
string, as Master Porpoise has immense power and speed in 
the water, and a set of teeth that would be 4 caution to ordi- 
nary tackle. What the rod should be we are at a loss to de- 
termine. - Perh the adventurous spinner for porpoises 
night take some hints from the well-known distich which we 
quote from memory : 

* His rod was fashioned from a sturdy oak ; 
His line a cable-chain which storms ne’er broke; 
His hook was baited with a dragon’s tail ; 
He sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale.”’ 





Hien Cuurcn anp Low Cxrurce.—Canon Wordsworth 
has published a kind of protest against the admission of Dr. 
Stanley to the Deanery of Westminster,to which he has been 
nominated by the Crown, accompanied by a comfortable enu- 
meration of the pledges and subscriptions by which he must 
inaugurate his official career in the Westminster Deanery. It 
is one of those conscientiously narrow, and narrowly consci- 
entious, documents which inspire at once horror and respeci, 
and make one think of Goethe’s saying to Eckermann, that, if 
he looked much longer at some great animal painter’s tame 
woolly ane, he felt as if he should become a sheep himself, 
so powerfully did the exceeding limitation and tameness of 
the sheep in the picture fascinate his mind and occupy all his 
senses. We feel the same sort of panic as we listen to Canon 
Wordsworth bleating out his feeble warning against any faith 
which draws human.history closer to Jewish history, and hu- 
man literature closer to Jewish literature, instead of re-assert- 
ing their utterly preternatural character. He soothes himself 
with recording how many difficult propositions Dr. Stanley 
will have to swallow before he can take up his new office, 
which we, too, remember with regret and dismay. 4t is little 
less than a formal act of impiety to bind down a man, who 
promises to preach Christ as the living Spirit of God shall 
teach him, to the nine hundred minute propositions of the 
Articles and the innumerable minute propositions implied in 
assent and consent to every word of the Prayer-book. The 
result of that system is such petrified consciences as Canon 
Wordsworth’s,—so closely immured in the stratified opinions 
of two centuries ago, that one conceives their first emotions in 
the eternal world will be profound astonishment to find that 
the Spirit of God is neither sealed np in Rubrics nor anxious 
about the Articles.—London paper. 


Lire at CompreGNe.—The Nord says that the first series 
of visitors to the Emperor and Empress of the French at Com- 
piegne were excessively dull, and that much amusement was 

roduced by the second. The third series left Paris with the 

tention to walk in thejfootsteps of the guests who had imme- 
diately preceded them. There would appear to be bnt very 
little variation in the mode of life adopted at the Imperial resi- 
dence. The guests are at liberty to pass the mornings accord- 
ing to their inclinations. They can breakfast alone, if so dis- 
posed, or with their Majesties at eleven o'clock ; the gentle- 
men in frock coats. A walk, or shooting, at which each per- 
son may be present or not, fills up the day. On the return of 
the visitors, they dress en grande toilette, and dinner is served 
at half past seven. After dinner there is a charade, a short 
play is enacted, or perhaps dancing. The ladies usually ap- 
pear in a new toilette each evening, and some also each 
morning, but ordinarily only two changes of costume take 
place during the day. The exhibition of dresses is a great 
source of occupation with the ladies, and much care is taken 








to in a costume which has not been worn before. Of- 
seotianes # bold but unfortunate stroke af originality is made, 


t, in the . 
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. and one or two morning costumes ornamen’ silver or | has been depopulated by famine and slave wars. “ No words 
gold lace are cited as having produced ill effects. The Em- can convey an idea of its desolation.” “The few gaunt skele- 

the contrary, dresses very simply during the day, can wae rene. Gey Sen? cave = © Vannge NahGer or 
and has a fancy for ws de laine dresses. In tl ir. Of the few Mag hs sy nm, Thornton 
her Majesty dresses very , but also as simple as pos- Dickinson have died of fever. + ©. Livingstone, 
sible, except as’ t. is well known, however, | Meller and Clarke have to return home invalided. the 


that the Empress lends a charm to all which she wears. 





Tue Musica Batn.—The Tourist need not trouble him- 
French, Italian, or German for “ Bring usa 
hip-bath or saucer-bath,” as the case may. be, because 
he won’t get one, at least not what he wants. To re- 
medy this great. incon a certain cunning artificer 
in India rubber, invented a portable bath of that flexible 
material. 


It was capable of pneu Ree | 
table napkin when folded up, and might be carried in the 
coat et with as much facility as Lp pocket peatkenchiel 
There were, and ever will be, a wp stone ae 
nying this ingenious contrivance. The first is, that supposing 
ybu've get it with you, every ong inti cortiegs begins . 
fing and observing that there is “a strong smell of india rub- 
ber somewhere.” If you are nervous ‘or bashful this is un- 
pleasant. If you are neither one nor the other, you will say, 
“ Dear me, yes—these cars are not well ventilated,” and will 
insist, homeopathically, upon a cigar. Again, its 
receptacle in your coat becomes for ever aftera very Pariah 
of pockets, and im tes every article that may be placed 
in it with a faint sickly smell of rubber. 9 ? 

This bath was fi up with a brazen mouth-piece, which 
rendered it a somewhat unpleasant companion in the hinder 
pockets of any traveller, who, ra of his treasure, was in 
the habit of impulsively jumping into railway and 
sitting down sharply. hen required for use, you to sit 
down on the floor of your room, crosb legged like a tailor, 
and appl your lips to the aforesaid mouth-piece, blow into 
it with the ur of at least three professional players sus- 
taining a note upon the gay bassoon. When we first travelled 
we purchased one of these curiosities, intending to go over the 
wide world like a cleanly Diogenes. The tale of our tub was 
brought to a sudden and unexpected conclusion. It was, if 
we recollect right, at St. Gorshausen, that, while we, oriental- 
ly squatting as above-mentioned, were engaged in filling our 
bath with air, the intelligent waiter entered our room, and on 
seeing our undignified occupation, paused, stuttered out an 
apology and quickly retired, leaving the door partly open. 

ow to get up and shut this door would have been, under 
the circumstances, a waste of breath, and therefore-as we had 
still a cheerful half hour’s “ blow” before us, we preferred keep- 
ing our seat. In a few minutes a shuffling of teet in the pas- 
sage and a sort of “hush-hush-hushing” chorus, made us 
aware of the presence of the landlord, landlady, his two 
daughters, and other members of the establishment, not being 
otherwise engaged, who were stealthily peeping into the 
room. Our host, on observing that we stopped and probably 
appeared somewhat angry, stepped forward, and by way of 
apology informed me, that he and his family were very musi- 
cal; and so, hearing that the English gentleman was just 
going to play a tune upon quite a new kind of instrument, 
they had taken the liberty of being present at the perfor- 
mance.” This had evidently been the report of the 4ma- 
ginative and artistic waiter. “My daughters,” continued 
the landlord, “have a piano in the house, and would 
scoompan you with pleasure. Does the English gentle- 
man play by ear or from notes?” After an explant of 
the real use of the machine, we were evidently co as 
a harmless lunatic.—Punch’s Zourist’s Guide 





CHARLES THE SimPLE.—“ I have received from Stockholm,” 
says a correspondent of the Phare de la Loire,‘ an anecdote, 
of the authenticity of which I have been assured, and which 
I relate here for the edification of hotel keepers who lodge 
literary men. One evening last month, two horsemen alight- 
ed at the best hotel at Calmer, in Gothland. The landlord, 
who was at first most attentive to his guests, could not con- 
ceal a slight grimace when one of them, the elder, wrote on 
the hotel register his ‘name, ‘ Charles, a literary man,’ The 
travellers left next morning, but on the same day an orderly 
officer brought the following note to‘the master of the hotel : 
‘ Sir, —I intended to stay, a week at Calmer; but, seeing you 
did not consider yourself greatly honoured by lodging an 
author, I have returned to Stockholm.’ The letter was 
signed, ‘ Charles, a literary man, and King of Sweden.” King 
Charles XV. is, in fact, an author, and has just published a 
collection of poetry.” 


Dr. Lrvinestone’s Exprprtion.—The Cape Town Mail 
contains the latest detailed accounts of Dr. Livingstone and 
his companions, and the history of an auxiliary expedition 
that set out from the colony towards the close of 1860, with 
the design of penetrating to the interior from an independent 
point of the south-west coast. Mr. Chapman and Mr. Baines 
built two boats of copper, in compartments, to be carried 
piecemeal and put together when wanted, which they took 
with them to Walwich Bay, far md the borders of the 
Natal territory, and about 900 miles north of Cape Town. 
They made their way tediously through the land of the Da- 
maras, and got together a large drove of cattle, sheep, and 
horses, after a few months. They journeyed pretty success- 
fully until they reached the neighbourhood of Lake Ngami, 
and then made northwards for the Victoria Falls, on the 
Zambesi, and explored that river for some distance below 
them. At one time, in the Hottentot country, their cattle 
were attacked with lung sickness; at another time they had 
to leave them behind as they traversed on foot a region known 
to be infested with a fly called the tetze, the bite of which is 
fatal to cattle. Then the country south of Zambesi was so 
rocky that the waggons could not cross it, and they had to 
march up and down in an intense heat between the waggon 
station and the spot on the river where they resolved to launch 
their boats, But before these were ready, disasters came thick 
upon them. The rainy season set in, The country around 
the waggons was swamped, the servants was laid low with 
fever, the cattle roamed about unattended, and were maddened 
with mosquitoes. The unfortunate Mr. Chapman was con- 
fined for several weeks with raving delirium. He got better 
at last, but many of the Damaras died. The boat had to be 


. 





ven up. Chapman and Baines made for Lake Ngami, 
eaving twenty-two invalids to follow them, who, all but four, 
were murdered by the Matabeles. The surviving adventu- 
Trers were now in the most perilous plight. It was doubtful 
whether they would ever get back to the colony, for a war be- 
tween the Hottenjots and Damaras had cut them off from the 


Such was the deplorable end of the last expedition. The 
head pioneer himself is surrounded by circumstances which 
otto st on Letters written in 
ee ene le ree as being in the Shire 


country, near the riv It seems that the country 







































































missionaries do not get to the hills, we are told that the 
gravest fears may be entertained for their.lives. Dr. Li 
etone had stationed himself on the highest ground he could 
find, but the last we hear of him is that a fo: ’s dysente- 
ry had taken a good deal of the “pith” out of him. Still the 
undaunted doctor, rising from his of sickness, set himself 
almost le-handed to the task of getting his boat over- 
land to e Nyassa. 


LIVERPOOL As A MonETARY CENTRE.—The question of 
constitu Liverpool a financial centre, similar to London, 
has been of late much discussed by the Li | Chamber of 
Commerce, and at the last meeting of the Council, a report 
upon the subject was agreed to. . Baruchson, in moving 
the we tera of the report, explained at length the considera- 

ch had led the Chamber to take the matter up, and 
the various steps which had already been taken to establish 
a second monetary centre in Great Britain. It is believed 
that the assimilation of the London system, inaugurated by 
some of the local banks, will ensure a much r amount of 
d ts, while the establishment of a clearing-house will not 
ty) ny reduce labour and ensure safety, but give an additional 
half-million sterling for circulation, as less cash reserves will 
be required by the banks. The opening of branch banks 
in various parts of the town will also afford further facilities, 
and introduce more largely the banking system to the trading 
classes, as it is done ia Scotland. Lastly, the purchase an 
sale of exchange, and foreign banking generally having been 
commenced, the negotiation of bills direct on Liverpool will 
be much enco . In addition to these considerations, it 
is stated that the actuaries of the leading fire and life insu- 
rance companies who are constantly receiving remittances 
from agents in various parts of the world, will aid the move- 
ment in favour of constituting Liverpool a financial centre, 
by requesting remittances on Liverpool in preference to Lon- 
don.—Huropean Times. 





A Cios—e Tovuco—AN ENGRaveER’s ContTract.—In the 
Court of Common Pleas an action for the all breach of a 
contract to engrave on steel a copy of Wallace’s picture of the 
Death of Chatterton within the time limited by the contract, 
has just been decided in the case of Turner v. Barlow. The 
plaintiff, it appeared, isa publisher of prints, residing at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and the defendant is the well known London 
engraver. At the Manchester Art Exhibition in 1857 Wallace’s 
picture of the Death of Chatterton was much admired, and the 
picture was afterwards exhibited. In 1859 the plaintiff entered 
into a contract with the defendant to engrave the picture for 
him in twenty-one months fom £462, the plaintiff contracting 
to let the defendant have the picture deposited with him “at 
intervals, as might be between them, for fourteen 


— did not meet with the extensive sale that was anticipated. 
‘eom various causes, the print was not completed till 1862. 
The defence was mainly that the engraver had not been al- 
lowed fourteen months as stipulated. The jury found the 
picture to have been delivered on the 13th May to the defend- 
ant, and that the days of receipt of the picture and sending it 
away ought to be excluded. The picture had been so nearly 
fourteen months in the engraver’s possession that this was vir- 
tually a verdict for the defendant. His lordship, Justice Erle, 
remarked that in all his experience he never recollected such 
a depending on such a close calculation—London paper, 
. 5. 





Native VINEs AND Native’ Wrxes.—Dr. Underhill per- 
severes in his useful and profitable experiment at Croton 
Point, where his vin s are so skilfully Bae pms and 
judiciously cultivated, that he supplies New York or 
with luscious grapes during the autumnal season, and wit 
pure and wholesome wine thereafter at discretion. 

We are reminded of the Doctor’s establishment, by receiv- 
ing from him three bottled samples of his three-year-old pro- 
ductions, implying a request that they should be passed under 
editorial review. Distinguished as two of them are by some- 
what pretentious titles, namely “ Port-Sherry” and “ Union 
Port,” we approach the subject with diffidence. Tastes will 
vary on the subject of wines, as upon horses, books, or pic- 
tures. But this we must in candour declare, as our slight ex- 
perience,upon the first-named of these liqnids—the one that 
assumes to combine the special qualities of Spain and Portu- 
gal. It is decidedly — to the taste, and comforting to the 
inner man. It may lack, and in fact it does lack the exquisite 
flavour of the foreign manufactured article; but even as you 
sip it you are conscious that it is genuine and unadulterated 
grape-juice, and the stomach, it may be said with equal truth, 
makes haste to confirm the judgment of the lip. It may not be 
Dr. Underhill’s lot to supersede all heart-cheering beverages, 
“from humble Port to imperial Tokay,” but we wish him all 

ible success in his assiduous cultivation of the vine. 

urely, some poet ought, to immortalize Croton in verse, see- 

ing that it continuously sends us the very finest of wajer, and 
occasionally an acceptable taste of something more potent. 





FREE Biacks at Home.—The free blacks at the British set- 
tlemeits are a special stumbling-block to him, and he in- 
veighs bitterly against what he calls the “ missionary system 
of petting,” which confirms them in their natural idleness, 
and renders them insupportably insolent and overbearing. 
His description of “the gentleman of colour,” as he appears 
in full toilette, is amusing enough. 

“ The elongated cocoa-nut head bears jauntily a black pork- 

ie hat, with bright azure ribbons, and a rainbow necktie vies 
insplendour with the loudest of waistcoats from the land of 
Moses and Son; the pants are tightly strapped down to show 
the grand formation af the knee, the delicate slimness of the 
calf, the manly pemeness of the heel, and the waving line of 
guishes the‘shin-bone.”—Review of Wander- 





Lorp STAMFORD’s SALE.—It was announced that this no- 
bleman’s horses were to be sold at Newmarket on Thursda 
last “ without reserve.” We now ascertain that Cambuscan 
and Archimedes, together with all those horses bid for by Mr. 
Ten Broeck, Mr. T. Wadlow, and Mr. H. J. Cartwright, were 
bought in for Lord Stamford. In fact, the actual realization 
of the sale was only 9,410 eas, or about one-third of the 
whole nominal amount. uch sensation has been created in 
ag ome by the so-called “re-purchase.” “ ” of 
the , says:—“In commenting upon such a sale one is 

in rather a delicate position; for great 
evinced at Lord Stamford having repurchased such a 
number of lots, after Messrs. Tattersall given out that the 
sale was clearly without reserve. It is due, therefore, to those 


The picture was engraved and finished, but the larg 
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—— ; 
es aa ae Tattersall himself, to state 
no one was more astonished than himself to learn that 
his lordship had purchased so man 
knocked down to others, and that imagined e bid he 
took to have been a genuine one. Moreover, he 
made responsible for any subsequent arrangement into which 
his noble client entered, as it was impossible for him after- 
wards to interfere in any That Lord Stamford had 
great cause for annoyance by the way things went on in his 
stable, there can be no denying ; and [ have reason for think- 
ing that he was urged to this step by having heard that par- ' 
ties were doing all in their power to injure his sale, for rea- 
sons best known te themselves. However, I trust the prece- 
dent fs Ang be followed on similar occasions, as it would be 
80 inj both to vendor and purchaser.”—7imes, Dec. 8. 

In our last we felt compelled to make some remarks upon the 
strange course,adopted by the above nobleman, in repurchasing 
so many Of his horses from the parties to whom they were 
knocked down. We have now been given to understand that 
his lordship was induced to take the step in question from 

heard certain parties intended to carry out their 
previously expressed intention of not bidding against each 
other, and so allowing the most valuable lots to go for no- 
thing. It is much to be regretted, however, that Lord Stam- 
ford Sree. that by inserting the words “ without reserve” at 
the of the catalogue, he virtually lost the control of the 
animals, for had he fully and calmly considered this position, 
we feel satisfied he would either have stopped the sale or al- 
lowed the horses to go to the highest bidders.— Field, Dec. 12. 





Rvusstan PERVERSITY.—The Russian Government has or- 
dered the Times’ correspondent out of Poland. He was com- 
pened to leave at an hour’s notice, refused permission to visit 

ilna, but allowed most graciously to proceed to St. Peters- 
burg. A soldier accompanied him to the station, and though 
everybody was very polite, it was quite understood that if he 
did not go force would be employed. This is the very mad- 
ness of tyranny, the accomplished gentleman thus treated be- 
ing, com the very fairest Englishman who has ever writ- 
ten from Poland. He is almost the only man who has not 
confused the cruelties incidental to war with the cruelties de- 
liberately inflicted, and the Russians, in expelling him, pro- 
claim that what they dread is the truth. They seem just now 
to be afflicted with a positive hunger for enemies. 





Dogs anD THER Ways.—The pointer’s feat, mentioned in 
the Field, of Dec. 5, is only an old Munchausen, spoilt in the 
cooking. The original story is this: The baron made a voy- 
age to the East Indies, and took with him a favourite poin- 
ter. One day, when three hundred leagues from land the 
dog pees, and after much conversation his master laid a 
hundred guineas that game would be found within half an 
hour. The captain of the vessel, being assured by the sur- 

m that the baron was sane, took the bet. “Done and 
one” were scarcely said on both sides, when some sailors, 
who were fishing in the long boat, harpooned an exceeding 
e shark, which they brought on board and began to cut 
up for the purpose of barrelling the oil, when, behold! they 
found no less than six brace of live partridges in this animal’s 
stomach. They had been so long in that situatioh that one 
of the hens was sitting upon four eggs, and a fifth [egg] was 
hatching ‘when the shark was opened. ‘Lhis young bird was 
brought. up by placing it with a litter of kittens that came 
into the world a few minutes before. The old cat was as 
fond of, it as any of her own four-legged progeny, and 
made herself very unhappy when f& flew out of her reach, till 
it returned again.—COorresp. Field. 





THE VEGETABLE STYLE.—You know (of course you know) 
that everything is plaid this year; bonfiets, shawls, petticoats, 
dresses, muffs, cuffs, boots, garters, &c. Even gentlemen are 
wearing plaid trousers, isn’t it funny, dear. But the dresses 
for evening and dinner-parties were delightful. I saw a sal- 
mon-coloured dress trimmed with green peas, and another 
flesh-coloured evening or dinner-party dress, trimmed with 
onions, cauliflowers, carrots, and little stalks of celery. Vege- 
tables, grass, straw and hay, are much worn. Caps are still 
very high, but trimmed with radishes and onions for young 
married ladies, who sometimes wear caps, and onions and tur- 
nips for dowagers. Young ladies wear much grass for eve- 
ning parties, with heath and groundsel, which has a very 
good effect.—Punch ; letter on Fashions. 





To SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE SAYERS TESTIMONIAL.—The “ in- 
ternational” dodge was too stale to be resorted to a second 
time; but the pairiotism attributed to Tom Sayers was cu- 
riously illustrated by that worthy appearing in the ring upon 
this occasion, not only as the second of the American, but as 
one of his chief backers; for, if report be no liar upon this 
occasion, the gallant Tom has lost no sinall an amount of the 
money given him for his patriotism, in betting upon the man 
who came to tear the laurels from an Englishman’s brow.— 
London Review 





_ ‘fue Eccenrric Frish Peer.—Lord Leitrim must have a 
singular mind. The other day he compelled a tenant to re- 
fuse hospitality to Lord Carfisle; to-day he is defending an 
action for libel brought by a sub-inspector of police. Some- 
body, it seems, wrote him a threatening letter, and Lord Leit- 
rim, apparently for no reason whatever, assumed that it was 
Studdert, the sub-inspector, and wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant 
asking him to “bring him to justice in a court of law.” It 
was because Lord Carlisle thought that Lord Leitrim could 
bring his own suits that the Peer refused the hospitality even 
of an inn.—Spectator, Dec. 12. 





Tae Anti-SmMokine Epict.—Several weeks ago a para- 
graph went the rounds of the papers, announcing the probi- 
bition of smoking at Windsor Castle, when it was stated that 
a notice to that effect had been posted in the dressing-room of 
the Prince of Wales in the York Tower. We are enabled to 
state that H. R. H. did not occupy that suite of apartments 
on his arrival from Sandringham. Hi. R. H. was lodged in 
_—— III's Tower, where no such notice is placed.— Court 

lournal. 


Rate or Discount; STRANGE PHENOMENON.—A Bank 





y | Director has favoured us with a curious information, that on 


the very Thursday, when the gale was putting such an aw- 
ful pressure on the Royal Exchange Anemometer, people were 
running about the adjacent Bank of England, furiously de- 
claring that there was no raising the wind. He says things 
were at sixes and sevens, but our own bill-broker says sevens 
and eights. Whichever statement is correct, the fact is full of 
interest.— Punch. 

RESERVOIR PAINTING-BRUSH.—An English firm has pa- 
tented a painting-brush, the advantages of which, in compari- 
son with the usual kind, is that it is made of first class bris- 
tles selected for the purpose : its shape is nearly flat, and set 








in thin copper binding, and firmly cemepted. The most re- 


thy * 
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PROBLEM, No. 781. By H. Meyer, of Hanover. 
BLA 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO ProsLEM No, 780, 


Wh Black. 
1. BtoQ Kt6 1. B tks R (a) 
2. Bto K 2. Any move. 
3. Kt mates 
(a) 1. BtoQB4 
2 RtoQé 2. Any move. 
8. B, or a Kt, mat 


° es. 
If Black 1 KttoQ B3, White R takes P, and B mates 
next time a 3. 





We are com 
awe Bn Prob > . 
wee aper, which has n 
furnish the needful clue, as 
allusion to the enigma. * 


lied to acknowledge that we can furnish no Solu- 
It was borrowed from a London 
lected in two successive issues to 
so—which is unusual—to make any 





Annexed is a;very instructive game between Professor Anderssen 
and Mr. C. E. A, Dupré. 





White(A.) Black (D.) White (A.) Black (D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 (ex toKt3 QtoK3 
2PtcQ4 PtoQ4 24 PtoKKt6ch(a)Q tke P 
83KPtks P Ptks P 25 Btks B,ch. P tks B 
4 KttoKB3 KBtoQ3 26 Qtks P,ch. QtoK3 
BKBtoQ3 QKttoB3 |27 tkeKtP.ch, QR to K2 
6 Castles Bto K3 9% QtoKB3 KRtok 
7 QKtto BS PtoK RS 2 QR to K QtoK B38 
SKRtoK KKttoB8 |30KRtoR? Qtke Kt P,ch. 
9 OKE tk P(a) Kt tke Kt B31 RtoK2 QtoKB3 
10 to Castles () 82 QtoQ5,ch. QtoK 3 
11 Ptke Kt Q B tke 33 KRtk KtP, 

18 QBtoKs to K B 4 (c) ch.) K tks R 
18 KBtoQB2 Qtok Bs $4 BtoQ4,ch. BtoK4 . 
14 KttoK 5(d) Kt tks Kt 35 Btks B, ch. K toB2 
15 Ptke Kt Q tks P %QtoKR Qto Kt 3, 
16 PtoKB4 QtoK8 ch. (g) 
17 PtoK Kt4 Pto QB3 STRtoKS RtksB 
18 Pto KR4 QRtok 38 P tke R R tks P 
19 PtoK Kt5 RP tks P 39 QtoR7, ch. KtoK3 
20 R P tks P QtoK Kts 40 Qto Kt6,ch. K toQ4 
21 K to B2 to B % 41 QtoB7,ch. KtoQ5 
22K Rhome KRhome 42 Qto K Kt 7, and wins (4) 


b) The best move; Black nic QB into Fa 
vantage.—( e move ; Black ge nto good 
whereas by moving away the kt he weeld have been forked with: 
out gaining any time.—(c) Black has now the better game.—(d) 
Cleverly designed, but costs White a Pawn without equivalent.— 
(e) The seme here becomes very interesting.—(/) Apparently 
overlookiug that black by his 34th move is able to save his Q.— 
(g) Not a good move.—A) To find out how and why White wins 
will ree. a good —w Aad oung paves. The reason that Black 
— loge is, that White’s King will advance and win the Rlack 

efor 
as to prevent White’s mancuvre, without losing the 6, OW 
. his position being exposed to White’s attacks on both sides o' 

e board. 


—7_—_____ 
MADAME NATALIE TILMAN & CO., 
148 EAST NINTH STREET, 
Adjoining A. T. Stewart’s New Store, 

Has received a beautiful assortment of 

Reception Bonnets, Head-dresses, Caps, 

Flowers, Nets, 
ALSO, e 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE MONTURES. 


(a) Ingenious, but not calculated to 
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We beg to notify our friends and patrons that our New Es- 


TABLISHMENT has no connection with the house 
Ti2z Broadway, 
having Sold our Interest on the 6¢A of August, 1862, 
NATALIE TILMAN, 


and Ladies. 


“| DIAMONDS, our WATCHES from all the best makers, and also 


k can neither release his Castle nor play his Q so 


CIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. | 
“TIFFANY & ©O., 
650 & 56652 BROADWAY. 


DIAMONDS, PRECIOUS STONES, 
AND 
STANDARD JEWELRY. 


THIS AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 








_ -\NIBLO’S CARDEN. 


The great and original impersonators ot 
ILRI8SH AND YANKEE LIFE, 


Whose artistic excellence has rendered them the most attractive 
entertain- 


— both Europe and America in their popular 
men’ 
> DRAMA, COMEDY, AND FARCE, 


Supported by a Talented Company. 
Seats can be secured at the Box Office Tunez Days in AD- 


WATCHES by the Best European Fabricante, for Gentlemen | Y4™°- 





ARTISTIC SILVER WARE 
FOR THE 

TABLE OR BEAUFET. 
RICH BRONZES from Paris, Munich, Rome and Berlin, 
PARISIAN CLOCKS, single or en suite, of Marble, Porcelain, 
Onyx, Inlaid Work, &c. 
VASES, FLOWER, and CARD STANDS, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ORNAMENTS, in Sevres and other Porcelains. 
CHOICE FANS IN MOTHER OF PEARL, TORTOISE 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


NIBLO’S CONCERT SALOON. ® 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1864. 
The Great Success. . 
LES PANTINS DB VIOLETTE. 
Opera Bouffe in one Act ; music by M. Apam. 


BATAILLE DB DAMES. 
Comedie in three Acts; by E. ScriszE. 





Doors open at 74f. Curtain rises at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for reserved seats No. 623 Broadway.} 
Fifty Cents admission to all parts of the house. 





SHELL, &c. 
DRESSING CASES of all degrees of costliness. 
ESCRITOIRES, PAPETERIES, &c., in Hungarian, Rose, 
Ebony, and other Woods, 
RICH LEATHER GOODS 

FROM 
DE LA RUE AND OSPREY, of London. 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
, OF 
CALICOES, DELAINES, AND PLAIDS, 


BALMORAL SKIRTS 
NEW DESIGNS, FULL SIZE, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
CORNER BROADWAY AND 10TH 8T. 





CURIOUS LEATHER GOODS from Vienna. 
VERY FINE OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES from the most 
approved Opticians of France and Germany. 


Choice Military Wares, 





BISHOP & REIN,° 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y., and 58 Rue de ila 
Verrerie, Paris. 





DIAMONDS, CORALS, WATOHES, 
&c., &c., &c. 


We invite the public to examine our splendid stock of 


our immense assortment of choice CORAL GOODS, all of our 
own direct importation and recent manufacture. 


BISHOP & REIN, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 





PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
UP-TOWN 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING BAZAAR. 
y 4ND 
GLOVE DEPOT. 


WILLIAM BOGGS, 
860 Broadway, New York, 
Next door above the corner of 17th Street. 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, CRAVATS, SCARFS, TIES, SILK AND 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, EMBROIDERED 
SHIRT BOSOMS, UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS, CARDIGAN 
JACKETS. 

Scarlet Cashmere Shirts and Drawers, Robes de Chambre 
and Lap Robes, Umbrellas, Walking Canes, Army and 

Navy Shirts and Mufflers. . 


tition, 
pe WILLIAM 


860 BROADWAY, 


An elegant yariety of the above goods at prices without com- CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &c. 
Han, 
. | Chapped 


©cLOAKS. 


GREAT CLEARING SALE 
WILL CONTINUE 


For Twenty Days. 


THE ENTIRE WINTER STOCK 
WILL BE SOLD WITHOUT REGARD TO COST, 
Berore Maxine EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS FOR THE 


SPRING TRADE. 


O@APS AS CREAMY AS THE FOAM OF THE OCEAN, 
and as odorous as breathings from Araby. 
Extracts, exhaling the odor of all flowers. 
Hair Tonics, imparting a softness and lustrousness to the 
hair worthy of the “‘ ambrosial locks” of the gods. 
In all varities to be had of 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel. 


cotch Goods IN BEAUTIFUL VARIETY, ADMIRABLE 
for little keepsakes and holiday presents. 
For sale by 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel 


WwinTteER 











URS! FURS!! 

FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ladies’ and Misses’ fine Mink and Fancy FURS. 
GENTS’ FUR CAPS, 


GAUNTLETS 
and COLLARS. 
Polar Bear, Hudson Bay Wolf, Buffalo and Fancy 
ROBES, 


retailed at wholesale prices, at 
BURKE'S, late WATKINS, 
No. 210 BROADWAY, corner of Fulton Street. 


GEORGE R. CHOLWELL. 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
“WRITING DESKS, WORK BOXES, DRESSING 
CASES, CARD CASES, JEWELRY 
CASES, PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, POCKET- 
BOOKS, PORT-FOLIOS, BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
CHESSMEN, FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND 

GERMAN FANCY GOODS, &c. 
86 Maiden Lane, corner Nassau St. 
THE HOUSE OF 


' CANTS JOUVIN, 

E. BRUE & Co., 

Has removed to 817 Broadway, 
Between 11th and 12th Streets, N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &c. 
Concentrated Benzine, Lohr yrchee by HEGEMAN & bate removes, 
Paint, Grease Spots, &c., and cleans Gloves, Silks, Ribbons, &c. 
— to new. Only 25 cents per bottle. 
ld 4 “TN WY; 
HEGEMAN & CO., CuEmists anv Druceists, New York. 














HEGEMAN & CO.’8 Camphor Ice with Glycerine, cures 
ds, &c., imm: ', and if according to 
will keep the skin the coldest weather. Sold by 








VICTORINE FRANCK. 


Next door above the cor, of 17th St. 


Price 25 cents ; sent by mail for 80 cents. 
EMAN & CO., CugmisTs anv Davacists, New-York, 





